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Macmillan Gift Suggestions Mi 


‘One of the most remarkable books yet produced by the Russian Revolution.’’ — N. Y. Herald 


MEMORIES OF THE RUSSIAN COURT 
By Anna Viroubova 


“Mme. Viroubova has done her duty, she has described the facts of which she was the witness just as she understands 
them. ... She tells her heartrending story, numbering many an unforgettable page, with an inimitable simplicity and 
sincerity—New York Times Book Review. “A revealing book. ... Notable as a picture of Russian Court life in 
fear probably the most important*modern period of Russian history, the book has still higher and more permanent value 
Wis as a vindication."—The Boston Herald. “Especially interesting are references to Rasputin—that much-debated char- 


ist 


acter that played such an important role in the passing of the Romanofts.”—W ashington Post. $3.50 
New Fiction 
New short stories A new novel 
UNCANNY STORIES _ By May Sinclair LUTHER NICHOLS By Mary S. Watts 
. “Too much cannot be said for the admirable way in “In this, as in her other novels, it is with the delinea- 
which Miss Sinclair reveals the supernatural through tion of character that Mrs. Watts most evidently and 
the natural, or for her ability to simplify the strangest effectively scores. She presents questions which are too 
and least understandable of her happenings.”—The often ignored by our modern American novelists.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. $2.50 International Book Review. $2.00 
A new novel A new novel 
DEIRDRE By James Stephens THE MIDDLE PASSAGEBy Daniel Chase 
“In it are poured all the glamour and the ecstasy and It is evident Mr. Chase knows the New England Coast 
the wild Celtic beauty together with the rare heartiness thoroughly. His characters’ conduct seems to preceed 
of humor, of which Stephens is master.”"—The Chicago not from the author’s will, but from their fibre and tradi- 
Daily News. $2.50 tions.”—The Philadelphia North American. $2.00 
A new novel New short stories 
LABYRINTH By Helen R. Hull MY FAIR LADY By Louis Hémon 
“ ‘Labyrinth’ is a novel, not a debate and the author pic- “This group of short stories by the author of ‘Maria 
tures conditions rather than argues about them. There Chapdelaine’ is precisely the sort of delicate artistic 
is mever a point made at the expense of plausibility.”— sketchwork that one had a right to expect."—-New Yori 
San Francisco Chronicle. $2.00 Herald. $2.00 


Leather Editions 
THE POETICAL’ WORKS OF JOHN MASEFIELD 


Eight volumes of the poet’s favorite works: Salt Water Ballads gnd Poems; The Everlasting Mercy and The Widow 
in the Bye Street; Dauber and the Daffodil Fields; Philip the King, Good Friday, Lollingdon Downs, and Other Poems; 
Reynard the Fox; Enslaved, and Other Poems; Right Royal; King Cole, The Dream, and Other Poems. The Set $12.50 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SARA TEASDALE 


Includes three of Sara Teasdale’s important works:— Flame and Shadow; Love Songs; Rivers to the Sea. The Set $6.00 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY 


In two volumes, volume I, Collected Poems, volume II, The Dynasts Each $4.00 


Books of general interest 


JOURNAL OF MARIE LENERU Translation by William Aspenwall Bradley 


“Brilliant, revealing, of marked simplicity and terribly frank.”—Cincinnati Times Star. $2.50 


THE CULTIVATED EVERGREENS Edited by L. H. Bailey 


“In addition to its professional usefulness, it has the further advantage of being a great stimulation to every man’s de- 


sire to improve his property through careful planting.”—The Florist’s Exchange. $7.50 
PIERRE CURIE By Marie Curie 
“A book of science, personalities and romance, simply but strikingly told."—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. $2.25 
A KING’S DAUGHTER A Tragedy in Verse by John soap 

1.75 
BACKBONE; The Development of Character By Samuel S. Pat 

1.50 


At all bookstores 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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N the one hundredth anniversary of the pro- 
clamation of the Monroe Doctrine Secretary 
Hughes delivered in Philadelphia a labored expo- 
sition of what the State Department now conceives 
the Doctrine to be. It was able and exhaustive 
but it was also unillumined and disappointing. He 
analyzed with all the skill of a highly trained law- 
yer what the Doctrine was in the beginning, how 
it came to be promulgated, the nature of its sanc- 
tions, the subsequent modifications in its meanings 
and what ground it occupies today. But his ex- 
position was that of a lawyer who was also an 
administrator rather than that of a statesman who 
was also a popular political leader, Historians 
will find his brief most valuable. It contains zn 
authoritative summary of what the Doctrine was 
in theory and what it has become in practice. The 
erican people, on the other hand, will not read 
it. It will not stir up public opinion, and it will 
not exert a formative influence on the growth of 
¢ Doctrine. It merely delineates with conscien- 
ious accuracy an American foreign policy which in 
















a period of irresistible world movement is pictured 
as essentially static. 


SINCE 1823 when the Doctrine was originally 
promulgated, revolutionary changes have taken 
place in the relations among Europe, North 
America and South America and in the economic 
and political status of these continents. The Euro- 
pean political and economic system is no longer 
a danger to the independence and security of the 
American states. It is passing through a period 
of regression rather than aggression. For the time 
being the aggressive nation is the one which is 
expanding most vigorously in economic resources 
and power, and that nation is unquestionably the 
United States. The other American nations are 
also growing. They no longer need protection 
against European aggression, If they feel any 
fear, it is of the United States rather than Europe. 


THEY are not afraid, we imagine, that the 
United States will invade their territory, but they 
resent the increasing disposition of the American 
government to rule the American hemisphere. 
They feel themselves shoved into a position of 
political and perhaps ultimately of economic 
inferiority and dependence. They would like to 
see the Monroe Doctrine regularized by being 
transformed into the declared policy of a League 
of American nations. Instead of being main- 
tained, as it was originally promulgated, on the 
exclusive authority of the United States, instead 
of being interpreted solely by the secretaries of 
state and presidents of this country, they would 
like to see it embodied in a preamble and bill of 
international rights which they have themselves ac- 
cepted and helped to formulate. They would like 
to see it administered by the whole Pan-American 
Union instead of by the biggest member of it. If 
their susceptibilities in this and other respects are 
ignored, they will soon be looking to Europe for 
protection against the United States rather than 
to the United States for protection against Europe. 


WHATEVER hopes they have nurtured of a 
mutual understanding must have been rudely cut off 
by Mr. Hughes’s reiteration of a sordid and 
nationalistic version of the Doctrine—the version 
which caused so much hard feeling when enunciated 
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by Mr. Fletcher at the Santiago conference last 
March. It is not, he pointed out, a Pan-American 
mutual policy at all. It is a domestic concern of 
the United States, and will be modified by us in any 
direction and to any degree we see fit. The Latin- 
American countries are somewhat peremptorily 
asked to give us “most favored nation” treatment 
in all cases. They must respect the rights-of our 
citizens and not pass laws confiscatory of foreign- 
ers’ property. In order to defend the Panama 
Canal, we intend to control the Caribbean. There 
are worse varieties of imperialism than this; but 
we need not blind ourselves to the fact that that 
is what it is. 


SECRETARY HUGHES'S delineation of the 
existing relationship between the United States and 
Europe was exclusively retrospective. It was 
prudent and realistic but devoid of vision and 
prophecy. He was, to be sure, expressing the 
future interest and resolution of the American peo- 
ple as well as their past interest and resolution 
when he called attention to the “tenacity” with 
which they “hold to the principle of not meddling 
in the political strife of Europe.’”’ But he would 
have done well to recognize frankly that the 
United States did meddle in the political strife in 
Europe when it took part in the Great War, and 
that by entering the war it modified traditions and 
started consequences in motion which will render 
impossible the maintenance indefinitely of the isola- 
tion which the Monroe Doctrine and the Farewell 
Address proclaimed, He missed an opportunity of 
contributing to the appeasement of political strife 
in Europe by failing to declare that, insofar as 
Europe gives up the luxury of political quarrels 
which involve the welfare and security of whole 
nations, there was no reason why the United States 
for certain defined purposes should not enter a 
European concert. 


THE advent of the British election has at least 
given unhappy Germany a breathing space of a 
few days. M. Poincaré, who wishes to have the 
Baldwin government remain in power on the the- 
Ory that anything is preferable to a return of 
Lloyd George, has maintained the fiction of a re- 
stored Entente by a temporary moderation both of 
speech and action. We are to have two expert in- 
vestigations of German conditions, one dealing 
with German finance and currency, the other with 
her wealth abroad and how the Allies can get their 
hands on it. ‘Capacity to pay,” even for the next 
three years, will not be considered. Some in- 
credibly optimistic individuals profess to believe 
the United States may even yet participate in these 
inquiries. Such hope is idle. Our government 
tested the sincerity of France when it recently re- 
iterated the Hughes proposal. The answer proved, 
if any one in the world still needed the evidence, 
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that France is not interested in having Germany 
put on her feet and enabled to pay a just repara. 
tion. Erance is interested only in destroying her 
beaten foe, and this she intends to do by her own 


acts, despite any effort by any other power to stop 
her. 


, 


AFTER a week of vain efforts to form a new goy. 
ernment, Dr. William Marx, the Centrist leader 
has succeeded in completing a Cabinet which vir. 
tually continues the Stresemann group in power, 
Eight of the eleven holders of portfolios are carried 
over, and Stresemann himself becomes foreign 
minister. The middle ground group, Clericals, mem. 
bers of the People’s party and Democrats, are be. 
hind the Marx government, which is, however, with. 
out a majority in the Reichstag. As we go to press 
it is believed that unless the Chancellor is formal) 
granted complete powers he will probably dissolve 
the Reichstag and give Germany in theory what it 
already has in fact, rule by an emergency dictator. 
ship. 


M. POINCARE now openly confesses what has 
been fairly clear from the first—that his solemn 
promise to make the Ruhr occupation “invisible” 
after the abandonment of passive resistance was 
just another of those scraps of paper with which 
Europe has been strewn in recent years. The 
troops will not be withdrawn, he now explains, be. 
cause of the disorder which has lately appeared 
in the district. This disorder, he might have 
added, is the result of starvation for which the 
French are alone responsible. No doubt, if the 
population became as meek as lamibs he would find 
another excuse. Meanwhile, the Berlin govern. 
ment last Sunday was forced to put an end to all 
assistance to the Ruhr and Rhineland. Their pop- 
ulations are at the mercy of the French, who have 
already indicated just what that mercy amounts 
to. The separatist republic has at last become too 
grotesque a farce even for the French, though M. 
Poincaré hopes, as he said the other day in the 
Chamber, that “the people of the Rhineland will 
voluntarily and spontaneously” break away from 
Prussia. At the same session the Communists in 
the Chamber directly accused the French govern- 
ment of subsidizing the Bavarian nationalists. 


WHATEVER may be said in defence of Allied 
policy toward Germany, it cannot be relieved of 
the charge that it has worked directly against the 
interest of German democracy. Of the four prir- 
cipal social classes in Germany, the Junkers and 
captains of industry, the small investors and cap- 
italists, the peasants, and the organized industrial 
laborers, the second has been absolutely ruined by 
the inflation made inevitable by excessive indemnity 
charges, and the fourth has had its position pro- 
gressively weakened. The combined pressure of 
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he French occupation and the big mine owners 
nd industrialists has at last broken the resistance 
f the Ruhr workers and forced them back to the 
orking day of the pre-war period. Similar pres- 
ure is gradually crushing the life out of the unions 
» unoccupied Germany. The result is that the 
eat captains of industry and the peasants now 
onstitute the only real power in the German state. 
hey may govern it under the forms of democ- 
acy, but the reality behind the form will be a 
nore or less disguised fascism. 
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ROM the almost universal chorus of approval 
yith which the press greeted Secretary Mellon’s 
lan of tax reduction, it might have been supposed 
hat there would be little difficulty in translating 
he plan into actual legislation, But the opposi- 
ion has been developing steadily ever since. The 
estless West is by no means convinced that the 
proposed reduction in the surtax is either justified 
by the reductions in the lower schedules or ren- 
jered necessary by the flight of capital into tax 
xempt securities. Cut the rates on the smaller 
comes, say the agrarian spokesmen. Then we’l! 


has MRonsider the surtaxes on their own merits. Of 
mn ourse the conservatives could not consent to such 
ble method of dealing with the problem. They must 
Was B@nsist on all—with trifling amendments, perhaps— 
hich fir nothing. There are enough of them, counting 
The Bboth Republicans and Democrats, to put Mellon’s 
be lan through. But would it be politically safe for 
ared MDemocrats thus to enmesh themselves in a bipar- 
1ave BBisan conservative combination? They will think 
Ps great deal before they do it. 
e 

find MAPPARENTLY there is considerable strength 
ern. hind the movement in Congress for a constitu- 
) all Mional amendment prohibiting the issue of further 
pop- eax exempt securities. Such a reform appeals 
1ave (either to radicalism nor to conservatism, but to 
unts Mniversal common sense. There might be some- 
too MBhing to be said for exemption if the political 


-M. §Buthority issuing bonds exempted them only from 
the es levied by itself. As matters stand today, 


will Max exemption offers a means by which one polit- 
rom cal authority may secure cheap money at the ex- 
‘s in fMpense of the revenues of other political author- 
ern- MMties. North Dakota may issue bonds, to be held 










by citizens of New York, who need pay no taxes 
bn the income derived from them either to New 
York or to the federal government. The tax 
ixemption feature may give North Dakota a four 
percent interest rate instead of five percent, but 
omebody else has to pay for the one percent 
aved. In our hypothetical case, which is typical, 
is the State of New York and the federal gov- 
tament that have to pay. It is a remarkable thing 
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d by Bhat we should have preserved a device which en- 
nity bles a state government to siphon money out of 
pro- the treasuries of other states, and even out of the 
> of Hederal treasury. 
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] T will be said that even a constitutional amend- 
ment would leave the enormous mass ot thirty 
billions of tax exempt securities just where they 
are. Not necessarily. The federal government 
will have a chance in 1929 to reduce the vol- 
ume considerably in its tax refunding oper- 
ations. Furthermore, it is entirely practicable for 
the federal government gradually to buy up, on 
account of the sinking fund, its own tax exempt 
securities and apply pressure to the states to com- 
pel them to do likewise. It could do this through 
manipulating the estate taxes in such a manner as 
to affect the state revenues materially. Suppose 
that it adopted the plan of increasing the estate 
taxes heavily and applying the proceeds strict- 
ly to debt retirement, transferring to the states, 
however, a fixed percentage of the taxes collected 
within their jurisdiction on condition that the sums 
thus transferred be applied, together with specified 
additional funds, to the purchase and retirement of 
tax exempt securities. We should gradually get 
rid of tax exemption, and arrive at a sounder fiscal 
position besides. 


IT seems a pity that Secretary Mellon should 
have spoiled the effect of his tax reduction sug- 
gestion by proposing, a little later, a needless 
flat loss to the government of some $40,- 
000,000. Mr. Mellon thinks he ought to have 
$28,500,000 for additional coast guard vessels 
and personnel for the purpose of fighting rum run- 
ners. Of this sum, it appears, $20,000,000 would 
be for new cutters. But the United States navy 
now has on hand any quantity of craft admirably 
suited to these purposes. It has, for example, 171 
destroyers, of 1,200 tons and a speed of thirty- 
five knots, none more than five years old, costing 
$1,250,000 each, It has eight mine sweepers, of 
1,192 tons and a speed of thirty-two knots. All 
these vessels are lying idle at the present time and 
there is no earthly reason why they should not be 
added to Secretary Mellon’s equipment for hunt- 
ing down the elusive whiskey cargo where it bobs 
among the waves. If the Secretary insists on 
his twenty million dollars’ worth of new ships, 
the sum wasted, of course, is twice that, for 
it * cludes the $20,000,000 already expended on 
vessels which are lying idle. Such a policy may 
look like economy to a Pittsburgh man; but it 
seems far more like wild extravagance to other 
people. 


THE migration northward of the Negro agri- 
cultural laborer is revising the attitude of some 
parts of the South toward European immigration. 
The old American stock, which has preserved its 
purity in the South as in no other section, shows 
no disposition to throw itself into manual labor in 
the fields left vacant by the Negroes. Northern 
farmers might eventually work their way farther 
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South, but this will not be in our time, and the 
landholders of the Mississippi Valley are not con- 
tent to wait upon posterity. Hence there has 
arisen a demand that the immigration laws should 
be amended to admit farm families outside of the 
quota limitations. Large landowners would pay 
the passage of such families and plant them on the 
land under arrangements promising ultimate inde- 


pendence. We may grant that some hundreds of ' 


thousands of European farmers could be distribut- 
ed through the South to the benefit of the South- 
ern communities and the country as a whole. 
Until, however, the South has conquered malaria, 
built up its schools and devised a less spectacular 
way of dealing with the Negro problem, there is 
little chance that European families would remain 
on the soil, even if imported especially for this 
purpose. And with those problems solved, per- 
haps the need for immigration would be less keen- 
ly felt. 


IN days when intolerance rules in so many col- 
leges throughout the country, it is a pleasure to 
record the existence of one institution where the 
students are not wrapped in cotton wool to stimu- 
late their intellectual growth. Under the sane 
leadership of President Ernest Hopkins, Dart- 
mouth pursues a policy of wholehearted devotion 
to the truth, which includes hearing both sides of 
controversial questions. President Hopkins evi- 
dently believes enough in the intelligence and char- 
acter of American boys not to expect them to be 
led astray by “theorists’’—especially if the latter’s 
arguments are as fallacious as the advocates of 
suppression and censorship universally declare 
them to be. William Z. Foster, whose name is 
alone sufficient to throw the average college head 
into conniption fits, recently lectured at Dartmouth 
on The Left Wing of the American Labor Move- 
ment before what is described as ‘‘a sympathetic 
and enthusiastic audience which packed Dartmouth 
Hall.” A subsequent issue of the college paper 
carried a column article giving a highly intelligent 
summary of Foster’s address, which appears to 
have been a candid elementary explanation of in- 
dustrial unionism. It would be too much to ex- 
pect that such an instance of fair-mindedness 
should pass unrebuked by the hysterical little- 
Americans, and President Hopkins has already 
been the recipient of some protest. Naturally, 
people with a National Security League type of 
mind do not want even one institution left which 
preserves American principles of free speech and 
freedom of thought. 


THE craze for meddling with the facts of his- 
tory in the interests of “patriotism” has reached 
its high water mark in Arkansas. A law recently 
passed there, under the innocent title of “An act 
to require the display of the American flag by the 
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public schools and the private schools” orders tha; 
American history shall be taught in the primary 
grades, and adds: 


The instilling into the hearts of the various pupil; 
of an understanding of the United States and of a loye 
of country and of a devotion to the principles of Amer. 
ican government, shall be the primary object of such 
instruction, which shall avoid as far as possible being , 
mere recital of dates and events.... Any teacher... 
violating any of the provisions of this act shall be liable 
to a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $500, or 
by imprisonment in the county jail for a term of not 
less than 30 days and not more than six months, or 
both. A violation . . . shall be sufficient grounds for 
the discharge or removal of the teacher or official . . , 
and in the case of a corporation shall be sufficient ground 
for revoking its charter. 


























THERE is a whole-hearted devotion to hundred. 
per-centness which even the American Defense 
Society might envy. In most states the weak. 
spined reformers have demanded that propaganda 
be mixed with history. Only noble Arkansas has 
gloriously abandoned useless history altogether, 
with its folderol of names and dates, and gone in 
for propaganda alone. Here is a magnificent 
maintenance of the ideals of the founding fathers 
so splendidly expressed in the first amendment to 
the Constitution, where they wrote (as we recall 
it) that no laws shall be passed ‘‘abridging freedom 
of speech or of the press, as long as nothing is said 
or printed which shall seem unpatriotic to the sov- 
ereign state of Arkansas after there is one.”’ 
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THE Craig contempt case, discussed at length 
elsewhere in this issue, has suddenly become doubly 
grave in character because of the action of Attorney 
General Daugherty and President Coolidge. The 
President has remitted the sixty-day jail sentence 
imposed on New York City’s Comptroller, but 
wants it distinctly understood that he does not con- 
done what the latter did. Mr. Daugherty’s state- 
ment which recommended this action is an almost 
incredible performance, even from our illustrious 
Attorney General. He accuses Mr. Craig of having 
deliberately avoided a review of the case on its 
merits; insists that his original statement was 2 
falsehood (waving aside the circumstance that only 
Judge Mayer himself has had an opportunity to 
pass upon the point) ; calls Mr. Craig “arrogant,” 
and finally flatly advises the President to yield to 
a public opinion which he himself regards as wrong, 
and remit the jail sentence in order to quiet the 
clamor. With unbelievable naiveté, Mr. Daugherty 





















explains that the only “proper criticism” of the @¥#™ t 
action of a court is “truthful criticism’’—which #'°e"t W 
simplifies the matter beautifully, in view of the fact Under | 
that ninety nine percent of all judges would of Seg 

nt 


course take it for granted that any criticism of 
themselves was “untruthful.” The Daugherty 
opinion is a far worse blow at liberty of speech 
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han was the Mayer ruling. The Attorney General 

d the President have identified themselves with 
he ugliest forces of reaction. No true lover of 
iberty can tolerate their assumption that the acts 
of a judge are sacred, and that a citizen should be 
punished for daring to protest them. 


PREMIER BALDWIN’S son is vigorously sup- 
porting labor candidates against his father’s party 
n the English election. Politics is politics. Young 
Baldwin believes that the government has been 
widdling its thumbs; the fact that his father is 
head of the government cannot stop him from say- 
ng so. He-> is a form of free speech which 
America, th . nd of subservient young, has hardly 
a conception of. Our legal means for preventing 
rankness are stringent enough, but our social pres- 
sure is inexorable. The idea of tribe loyalty, of 
2 sort of Kentucky mountain adherence to pater- 
al opinion, we still keep so bound up with family 
affection that the love of father for son is almost 
onditioned by agreement or tacit disagreement on 
matters of opinion. This is particularly true of the 
sons of prominent fathers. The public would not 
rust a son who “betrayed” his father by publicly 
holding opposite opinions, even if it held those 
opinions itself. 


he Realization of European 


Peace 


M* ARTHUR FISHER in an article pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue challenges the 
American agitators for peace to justify their atti- 
tude of indifference to the policy which France is 
ursuing towards Germany. That policy, if it is 
successfully continued, will dismember the German 
ation, kill off eventually many millions of the Ger- 
man people, and nourish emotions of fear, hatred 
and insecurity in Europe which will later explode 
in another general war and vindicate the chief 
contention of the dogmatic militarist—that a na- 
tion disarmed is a nation damned. Yet, as the 
New Republic has frequently pointed out, the peace 
agitators have greeted this performance with a 
silence which in effect amounts to complicity. They 
declare with ever increasing emphasis that war is 
the deadly enemy of modern civilization which, if 
ivilization is to survive, must be started on the 
toad towards extinction. Yet they do nothing to 
warn their followers that one of the most male- 
acent wars of European history is now being waged 
under the forms of peace. They are not prepar- 
ing peace-loving Americans to deal knowingly and 
in an ultimately healing manner with a bleeding 
wound in the moral and political body of Europe 
which, unless it is healed, will postpone indefinitely 
the appeasement of that continent and of the rest 
of the world. 
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American pacifists, although they are silent 
about the behavior of France to Germany, are of 
course far from indifferent to the disorder and dis- 
tress of Europe and to the moral entanglement in 
that disorder of the United States. They affirm 
strenuously American responsibility for what is 
happening in Europe. They frequently talk as if 
Americans were more responsible for European 
errors and calamities than are the Europeans. 
Their general belief is that at the end of the war 
the United States deserted Europe in a “cowardly 
and ignoble’”’ manner, and by this act deprived that 
helpless continent of “moral leadership.” They 
attribute the subsequent calamities and disorders to 
American withdrawal. As the friends of peace 
they conceive themselves bound to persuade their 
fellow countrymen to revoke the withdrawal and 
to resume the political association which the Senate 
severed when it refused to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles. ‘They are working to give renewed 
vitality to American effort in Europe on behalf of 
peace by advocating the adhesion of the United 
States to the World Court and to the League of 
Nations and by clamoring for a new conference in 
which the United States would participate without 
reservations. 

These pacifist activities provide in our opinion 
no sufficient excuse for their silence about the actual 
existence of war in Europe due to the deliberate 
attempt of one nation to subjugate another nation. 
Their neutrality with respect to the actual war 
sterilizes their in other respects admirable labors 
to promote peace. The negligence is particularly 
deplorable because it does much to disable the 
American nation from adopting the policy which 
without invoking a new war is most likely to dis- 
credit and ultimately defeat the objects which the 
French seek by the occupation of the Ruhr. 

The peace program of the American pacifists is 
a less excusable repetition of the mistake which ex- 
President Wilson committed in formulating the 
diplomacy and propaganda of American interven- 
tion in the Great War and which resulted in the 
confusion and failure of Versailles. Mr. Wilson 
declared war without reaching any preliminary 
understanding with the European Allies about the 
objects for which they were thereafter to fight. 
He placed American resources at the disposal of 
the opponents of Germany for the fulfillment of 
objects over which he exercised no effective control. 
To be sure he eloquently and unflinchingly asso- 
ciated American intervention with a peace of re- 
conciliation rather than of retaliation, but he acted 
as if his words were potent enough to create their 
own objects. He discouraged any discussion of his 
program by his fellow-countrymen which did not 
accept the infallibility of his own diplomacy. He 
ignored and wished the American people to ignore 
that their European associates had entered into 
political bargains which would frustrate a peace of 
reconciliation. The American public were never 
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allowed to learn about and turn over in their minds 
the stubborn and disagreeable realities of European 
politics. There was, consequently, no public 
opinion formed in America during the war which 
knew as much as it needed to know in order to con- 
tribute effectively to the organization of European 
peace. When Mr. Wilson reached Paris he found 
himself deprived of support among his own people 
sufficiently loyal and intelligent to back him in car- 
rying beyond a certain point the fight for a lasting 
peace. He had played a lone hand and in the end 
he did not dare to betray his weakness by exposing 
what his hand contained. He hesitated and 
threatened, but in the end he accepted a compro- 
mise settlement whose terms were determined 
more by the secret treaties among the Allies than 
by the Fourteen Points and which was certain to 
serve as an agency of retaliation rather than recon- 
ciliation. 

American peace agitators are now repeating his 
mistake with far less excuse. The previous ignor- 
ance and indifference of American public opinion 
with respect to European political realities ren- 
dered it extraordinarily difficult for Mr. Wilson 
to negotiate early in 1917 a political understand- 
ing with the Allies as a condition of intervention. 
He had to act quickly and decisively, and under the 
circumstances there was something to be said in 
favor of acting first and trusting to the future for 
the education of public opinion. But the American 
pacifists who advocate unlimited intervention in 
Europe, but who ignore the meaning and effect of 
what France is doing in Germany are closing their 
eyes to the manifest léssons of Mr. Wilson’s fail- 
ure. If the American nation followed their ad- 
vice, it would reénter the house of an irreconcil- 
ably divided Europe without having laid down in 
advance the conditions which might make for re- 
conciliation; it would again become the victim, 
rather than the friend in need, of its deeply divided 
hosts. Such an unconditional intervention would 
not be supplying leadership*to Europe. It would be 
accepting leadership from Europe. It would ulti- 
mately impose on the government the unpleasant 
choice between backing out again and trying to set- 
tle the quarrel by employing the policeman’s club 
instead of the judge’s scales. 

There is one indispensable condition of the re- 
intervention of the United States into Eurbpean 
politics as the agent of a healing settlement. Be- 
fore it can take place those European nations who 
possess the power to wage war successfully should 
show some disposition to abandon it as the means 
ultimately of settling their disputes with other na- 
tions. They must be willing, that is, to enter into 
a European security league and to guarantee one 
another against coercion by invasion. The forma- 
tion of such a league would constitute the first step 
towards the pacification of Europe and would do 
away with the gravest existing objection to any 
further participation by the United States in 
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tempting to become an agency of general European ™*Y be 

security, and if by any chance it should succeed, rs 

it would really have begun the substitution of con. gtk 
is 


ference and law for war as the ultimate master of iat, 
the political destinies of Europe. But it cannot ¥] ‘ 
succeed until France abandons her malign en. §*"° “ 


croachment on the security and welfare of Ger. US ‘ 
many. As long as this encroachment persists the IU°P°° 
foundations of international order and peace will ig em 
continue to quiver, and American intervention in br es 

y Am 


Europe would merely be an agreement to take part 
either in a war or in a prolonged public execu. 
tion. 

The American public is almost wholly ignorant 
of these complications and perplexities. Its chief 
factions are in favor either of unconditional going T° 
in or unconditionally staying out. Neither con- c 
ceives of a third possibility. The Republican ad-@financi: 
ministration has purposely refused to guide public HIn due 
opinion in forming judgments about European Binto th 
political issues. The newspapers have used their Mder th 
influence on the whole to justify French policy and § Julius’ 
to exonerate France from the charge of being an Bof con 
enemy of European appeasement. These failures Bby whi 
of the administration and the newspapers to bring Bties of 
out the fatal incompatibility between European ap- §Court. 
peasement and the French policy towards Germany Brerests 
rendered it all the more important for American Bvested 
pacifists to undertake the task. It was their par- Bagainst 
ticular business to educate their fellow country: Bthat, u 
men not merely to go back into Europe but how §reorga, 
to go back with better chance of success. The Byended 
way to do this was not to ignore and underesti- Bproper 
mate the worst existing obstacle to European law Bcity s¢ 
znd order but to expose its dangers and emphasize Bof Coy 
its importance as one necessary condition of quali Bihe Cit 
fy'ng their countrymen to deal with it realistically pointec 
and successfully. — Bterests 

The ordinary American conceives the policy Buecline 
which France is pursuing towards Germany as at Bent ¢ 
worst the collection of a debt by somewhat doubt: By pore . 
ful and ruthless means. In fact it is a policy of re Bvery ui 
taliation, prompted by the idea that the two nations Bh trerw: 
are irreconcilable and inevitable enemies and in- Bend a 
formed by the intention of so depriving the Ger- Beransit 
man nation of spirit and power that it will here- BE a Jet 
after be impotent to threaten the security of Bpround 
France. Insofar as American peace agitators do he Cit 
net themselves grasp the meaning of French policy, ships.” 
they will not get very far in their campaign against Bpraph \ 
war. They do not recognize it when it stares them Bwhich | 
in the face. Insofar as they themselves understand Bn jail: 
what France is doing, but refrain from instructing 


























the American people as to the meaning of the _ Bef 
French policy, they are disqualifying and mis ae 
educating the American people for renewed inter- ae 


vention in Europe on behalf of peace. It is far 
better for the United States to remain out than to 
go back under the illusion that France is funda- 
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mentally justified and that a new alliance can manu- 
facture peace by putting American authority be- 
hind some slight amelioration of the grim destiny 
the French are imposing on Germany. Isolation 
may be ignoble but it is some protection against the 
consequences of illusion and misinformation. Co- 
operation with Europe may be admirable but, if it 
is accompanied by ignorance of the realities of 
European policies, it will be costly to this country 
and disastrous to Europe. The ability to place a 
true estimate upon the motives and the conse- 
quences of French policy towards Germany is the 
beginning of wisdém about contemporary politics 
in Europe and the sine qua non of any movement 
by Americans towards the realization of peace. 


Lése Majesté Mayer 


HE history of the New York City traction 

companies is a long story of corruption, 
financial hugger-mugger and maladministration. 
In due course they found their way, one by one, 
into the Federal Court, and more particularly un- 
der the paternal care of United States Judge 
Julius M. Mayer. Receiverships were the method 
of control, and “friendly suits’ were the devices 
by which the business of running the transit facili- 
ties of New York was assumed by the Federal 
Court. Now the City of New York had vast in- 
terests at stake. Millions of city money were in- 
vested in the properties, and it had heavy claims 
against the roads. Much more important than 
that, upon the honest and wise management and 
reorganization of its traction system largely de- 
pended the social health of the City’s future. 
Properly to protect these paramount interests, the 
City sought from Judge Mayer the appointment 
of Comptroller Craig, the chief fiscal officer of 
the City, as co-receiver with the Court’s own ap- 
pointee, who was presumably agreeable to the in- 
erests behind the “friendly suit.” Judge Mayer 
declined the City’s petition, although the appoint- 
ment of two receivers in important cases, even 
yhere only private interests are involved, is not a 
ery unusual thing in the federal courts. Months 
afterwards, Comptroller Craig was invited to at- 
end a conference “of all parties at interest in the 
ransit situation.”” Mr. Craig refused to attend, 
na letter in which he set forth at length the City’s 
ground of opposition to Judge Mayer’s denial to 
he City of “any representation in these receiver- 
ships.” The letter contained the following para- 
raph which aroused Judge Mayer’s ire, to soothe 
which he sentenced the Comptroller to sixty days 
n jail: 


Before any such conference can be seriously con- 
sidered, and as an evidence of good faith on the part 
of those acting by and under the authority of United 
States District Judge Mayer, there must be a reversal 
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of the policy for which Judge Mayer is responsible of 
denying to myself and other members of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment any access to original 
services of information concerning the property and 
affairs of these various public utility corporations hold- 
ing franchises to operate in the streets of New York. 


This paragraph must be read in its setting. It 
plainly concerns itself with the denial of the ap- 
plication to appoint a co-receiver. If the Comp- 
troller were appointed co-receiver, the City 
through him would have access to all the original 
documents as a matter of right. Judge Mayer 
read the paragraph as charging him with a denial 
of access as a matter of grace. On this argumenta- 
tive false charge Judge Mayer based his jail sen- 
tence as a contempt of court. Judge Mayer could, 
of course, have tested his claim of false charges 
in a libel suit against the Comptroller. He pre- 
ferred to be his own accuser, judge and jury. 

In effect, the Supreme Court, with its familiar 
division, sustained Judge Mayer. To be sure, the 
matter is much befogged by pedantic discussions 
about the scope of the court’s review on habeas 
corpus. But cutting through the maze of tech- 
nicalities, the simple fact emerges that the major- 
ity of the Court, appropriately led by Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, decides that a federal judge has 
power to commit for contempt, on such facts as 
are presented by the Craig case, while Mr. Justice 
Holmes and Mr. Justice Brandeis unqualifiedly 
deny this power. ‘Unless a judge, while sitting, 
can lay hold of any one who ventures to publish 
anything that tends to make him unpopular or to 
belittle him, I cannot see what power Judge 
Mayer had to touch Mr. Craig,” is the downright 
conclusion of Mr. Justice Holmes. How then does 
the majority reach its opposite result? By doing 
violence to an Act of Congress and by disregard- 
ing cherished traditions of Anglo-American law. 

Nearly a hundred years ago, as a result of its 
abusive exercise, Congress strictly defined the 
power of federal courts to punish for contempt. 
“The said courts,” reads the Act of Congress, 
“shall have power . . . to punish . . . contempts 
of their authority: Provided, That such power to 
punish contempts shall not be construed to extend 
to any cases except the misbehavior of any person 
in their presence, or so near thereto as to obstruct 
the administration of justice.’ Surely the plain 
English of this restricts the exercise of a power 
that all judges agree to be peculiarly liable to 
abuse and wilful in its practical operations, to con- 
duct that positively interferes with a court at work. 
A situation like the Craig case is wholly outside 
the conditions of the statute. Only legal leger- 
demain can bring it within them. 

It took two steps to bring about this perversion 
of law and its consequent disregard of liberty. In 
June, 1918, at the height of the war, the Supreme 
Court, took the first disastrous step. Though it 
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very vitally challenged the freedom of the press, it 
was unfortunately all too little noticed at the time. 
In a contempt proceeding against the Toledo News- 
Bee, the Supreme Court construed the authority of 
the Court to punish misbehavior “in their presence, 
or so near thereto as to obstruct the administration 
of justice,” to mean anything uttered anywhere 
having a “tendency” to obstruct—a standard vague 
enough to terrorize the press, considering the sum- 
mary power to apply the standard. Plainly the words 
refer to spatial proximity to the Court’s work, and 
not to criticism argumentatively disturbing. This 
decision is intolerable, for reasons which Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes made abundantly clear in his dissent. 
“When it is considered how contrary it is to our 
practice and ways of thinking for the same person 
to be accuser and sole judge in a matter which, if 
he be sensitive, may involve strong personal feel- 
ing, I should expect the power to be limited by 
the necessities of the case, to ‘insure order and 
decorum in their presence .. .’. And when the 
words of the statute are read, it seems to me that 
the limit is too plain to be construed away. To 
my mind, they point and point only to the present 
protection of the Court from actual interference, 
and not to postponed retribution for lack of re- 
spect for its dignity—not to moving to vindicate 
its independence after enduring the newspaper's 
attacks for nearly six months as the Court did in 
this case.” 
The Supreme Court has now gone one step fur- 
ther by holding, in the Craig case, that there is 
power to commit for contempt although there is 
no matter immediately pending before the Court 
and the publication complained of at worst has 
merely a general tendency to belittle the Court. 
Again let Mr. Justice Holmes comment on his 
colleagues: ‘““This . . . makes a man judge in mat- 
ters in which he is likely to have keen personal 
interest and feeling, although neither self-protec- 
tion nor the duty of going on with the work re- 
quires him to take such a part. It seems to me 
that the statute on its face plainly limits the juris- 
diction of the judge in this class of cases to those 
where his personal action is necessary in a strict 
sense, in order to enable him to go on with his 
work... I think that the sentence from which 
the petitioner seeks relief was more than an abuse 
of power. I think it should be found wholly void. 
I think in the first place that there was no matter 
pending before the Court in the sense that it must 
be to make this kind of contempt possible. It is 
not enough that somebody may hereafter move to 
have something done. There was nothing then 
awaiting decision when the petitioner’s letter was 
published. ... But if there had been, and giving 
the most unfavorable interpretation to all that the 
letter says, I do not see how to misstate past mat- 
ters of fact of the sort charged here could be said 
to obstruct the administration of justice.” 
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But the Court’s decision seriously obstructs 4 
sense of freedom of expression without wh 
actual freedom of speech and of the press are j 
possible. These basic considerations were adm; 
ably voiced by Judge Learned Hand in dissentiy 
from the opinion in the Circuit Court of Appeg 
which the Supreme Court has now sustained. 
is in small encroachments upon the right of {;, 
criticism of all the acts of public officials that ¢ 
real danger lies. If a judge may punish those y| 
indirectly interfere with possible decisions, rem, 
in time (when the force of the present obloquy fy 
been spent), the line between that and punishm 
for unseemly or false comment upon past decisig 
becomes so shadowy as in application to disappe: 
It will in effect be practically impossible to sho 
that the utterer did not have in mind the effect, 
his words upon similar cases in the future. [, 
pecially is this the case if there be added the dy 
trine that all men are charged with those resy 
of their conduct which are to be reasonably appr 
hended.”’ 

The Toledo newspaper case gave ample wan 
ing of the tyrannous power which may be exercise 
by some one hundred and fifty federal judic’ 
potentates. But the press and the Bar gave lit 
heed. If now the Craig case does not rouse y 
to put an end to an intolerable tyranny cloakir 
itself behind a perverted application of the pov 
to commit for contempt, the courts will be just 
fied in manifesting their contempt for ance 
liberties. The present protest against sending M 
Craig to jail must not be allowed to spend itsef 
in fulminations. Prompt and ample congressiond 
relief should follow. A bill should at once bei 
troduced and pressed to passage, intended to x 
complish the following objects couched in langug 
so unequivocal that not even the present majori 
of the Supreme Court can pervert it: 

1. Power of a judge to punish for contem 
should be limited exclusively to those cases wher 
“his personal action is necessary in a strict sens 
in order to enable him to go on with his work.” 

2. Such a case of contempt should not be hear 
by the accusing judge but should automatically g 
before another judge. 
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‘Ppa HE World Association for Adult Educa- 
of fn tion, an English group with Mr. Albert 
te Mansbridge at its head, has recently issued 
* wh interesting pamphlet on the Newer Adult Edu- 











ation in Germany. It contains a sympathetic and 
instructive account of the recent development in 
ermany of the so-called Volkshochschulen or Peo- 
nle’s Universities. These schools started up in 
Hifferent parts of the Republic after the war as 
he expression, not of a craving for useful knowl- 
dge or technical discipline, but of a spiritual hun- 
rer which turned to education rather than religion 
for its relief. The initiative came from people who 
asked for no encouragement from the state, but the 
ovement soon attained such scope and momentum 
hat the Prussian and other governments intro- 
duced into their ministries departments for adult 
education. The departments were not created for 
he purpose of subordinating the new schools to 
regulation. Although the state aided them by plac- 
ng assembly rooms and expert advice at their 
service, they remained free experimental attempts 
by adult Germans to come together in small fra- 
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“jusemterities for joint educational enlightenment. — 

ay The membership of these groups was not limited 
o Mito the wage-earners. It included large numbers of 


he lower middle class, who could no longer afford 
heir former amusements and who took advantage 
f the loss to initiate a serious and in intention a 
lofty educational experiment. The defeat of their 
ountry in the war had disposed them to be more 
ritical of themselves. ‘They looked inside their 
minds and found the room empty and dreary or 
filled with rubbish. They did not wish to stock it 
with mere knowledge but with knowledge which 
would help them to more adequate living. ‘The 
Volkshochschule is not,’’ said an official instruction 
on adult education, ‘a continuation or a vocational 
school. Neither does it serve the recreative or pop- 
ular form of instruction. Its aim is not the dis- 
semination of knowledge or undigested learning 
but the development of powers of thought and 
discernment so ordered and interpreted as to make 
ru fm acquired knowledge productive. This aim cannot 
** MM be attained through lecturing alone. Each lecture 
should be followed by discussion of the theme on 
the part of the student. Wherever possible writ- 
ten work should be done. There are no examina- 
© Bitions. These schools offer education for educa- 
tion’s sake, not for the sake of degrees. They 
Ney Must not serve a party-political purpose nor the 
propagation of a creed. ‘The enrollment of the 
0%, Mm groups should not exceed thirty.” 
An. The People’s Universities are, consequently, the 
expression of a ferment working in the mind of 
the German nation. Their object is to provide a 
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social medium which is favorable to the growth of 
the ferment in volume, in activity and in variety of 
expression. The Germans who seek this schooling 
realize that their practical occupations tend to 
stereotype their minds and dry up the sources of 
curiosity and personal adventure. Under the con- 
ditions of modern industrial work none but an un- 
usual man or woman will survive spiritually the 
deadening routine-of a wage-earning job. Wage- 
earners are for the most part only cogs in a wheel 
that is part of a machine for which they have no 
responsibility and about which they know next to 
nothing. If capable of spiritual growth they nat- 
urally express it by agitating against an organiza- 
tion of industry which is so indifferent to their 
welfare. But it also takes an unusual person to 
survive spiritually the routine of a business man’s 
life. The management of a business may be, of 
course, absorbing and stimulating but in most in- 
stances only for a while and for a small part of 
aman. A business life tends to limit a man’s ex- 
perience and to place his imagination in bondage. 
His attention is occupied, his habits determined and 
his aspirations paralyzed by a petty routine of ac- 
quisition. If life is to recover its savor for these 
people, they must try, as they grow older, an ex- 
periment in learning which is also an experiment 
in living. A tug at their heart strings must open 
a window into and out of their minds. 

It is an object of this kind which the Volkshoch- 
schulen are intended to accomplish. They are sup- 
posed to release the constructive and creative activi- 
ties of human beings whom their ordinary occupa- 
tion tends to harden, to specialize and to condemn 
to moral congestion. They begin, consequently, by 
taking account of the man as he is, what his inter- 
ests are, what equipment he has and along what 
line he is movable. With these living motives as 
a point of departure “they deduce the means of 
attracting him towards education. They must start 
where the student is ready to start, no matter 
whether this be, as Mr. Mansbridge says, a cart 
horse or, as a Thuringian educator declares, a 
fruit-growing allotment. It makes little difference 
whether they treat of the material of a man’s craft 
or its history so long as they do not forsake the 
road which leads towards the satisfaction of ulti- 
mate aspirations.” This means in practice that 
the subjects which the groups study are infinitely 
various. Flexibility in this matter, carried to the 
extent of apparent chaos, is considered no less es- 
sential to the success of the experiment than the 
small size of the groups and the informality of the 
methods of instruction. 

The form which this experiment has assumed 
deserves the attentive scrutiny of those who are 
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interested in the education of American adults. 
Although our grown-up fellow citizens, particular- 
ly women, in many instances look upon themselves 
as people who still need to be educated, the educa- 
tion which they seek is different in method and 
aim from that of the People’s Universities. The 
latter propose to disseminate through education an 
emotional and moral stimulus which will counter- 
act the tendency of their practical occupations to 
obscure their outlook, impoverish their sympathies 
and restrict their power of growth. American 
adults, on the other hand, seek an education which 
presupposes complete satisfaction with the quality 
and momentum of their present lives—an educa- 
tion which will help them to perform their jobs 
more competently or which will add a decoration 
to an achieved social success. Instead of starting 
fraternal groups the members of which will help 
one another to live better by learning more, they 
buy tickets for lectures, subscribe to correspond- 
ence and Chautauqua courses or attend continua- 
tion schools. When they form groups for educa- 
tional or semi-educational purposes, as is so fre- 
quently the case with the literary and business men’s 
clubs in the smaller cities, these groups usually 
confuse education with advertising. They think 
of it as a way of “selling” useful information or 
undisputed patriotic principles to a_ reluctant 
customer. 

The merit of the German experiment is that it 
conceives adult education as nothing if not moral 
and social. The young have a blithe morality in 
their blood which, as long as it lasts, protects them 
from confusing a mere hardening of intellectual 
and volitional arteries with wisdom, experience, 
authority and success. Their road to moral educa- 
tion is paved largely with special disciplines. They 
need to be grooved. But unfortunately by the time 
they are grown up, they need even more to re- 
cover some of the indeterminateness of youth. 
They quickly harden down under the exigencies of 
an unleavened occupation, a narrow training, and 
a lack of emotional adventurousness, and thereafter 
as a matter of self-esteem they become complacent 
about the particular grooves into which they are 
congealed. If continued education does not arouse 
in them discontent, a more experimental disposi- 
tion, scepticism and curiosity, it is incapable of 
adding a cubit to their intellectual and moral 
stature. It must start something moving inside 
their souls which has momentum enough to dis- 
locate their habits, unsettle their ideas, enlarge their 
sympathies and renew both their craving for ex- 
perience and their ability to attach meanings to it. 

There may seem to be a grave discrepancy be- 
tween the far-reaching aim of adult education, as I 
have indicated it, and the haphazard and almost 
trivial machinery through which the People’s Uni- 
versity is supposed to make it good. Is it possible 
to introduce a moral reformation into the lives of 
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a group of twenty tired wage-earners or trades 
men.on the strength of assembling fraternally ¢, 
learn something about a cart-horse or a fruit-groy. 
ing allotment? It may be true, as the Pamphlet 
declares that “it makes little difference whethe 
they treat of the material of a man’s craft or jt; 
history so long as they do not forsake the roa; 
which leads towards the satisfaction of ultimat 
aspirations,” but what assurance is there that thes: 
groups, by hypothesis composed of people who hay. 
lost their way, will know enough to keep bravely 
climbing an arduous and discouraging road? — 

There is no way of obtaining such an assurance 
in advance. The very attempt to safeguard they 
fraternities from losing the road, if it should re. 
sult in providing them with too many guides anj 
guide books, would tend to take away the self. 
direction which they. most need. Just becaus 
adult education is essentially moral, it cannot afford 
to be paternal. So long as the groups are not to 
big, so long as they contain men and women draw» 
from different occupations, so long as they study 
subjects which their members wish to study and s 
long as any instruction which they receive from 
above is subordinated to the understanding which 
they impart to one another and which they obtain 
by asking one another questions and struggling for 
answers, then they cannot forsake the road even 
though they do not travel very far along it. For 
an educational experiment of this kind—free, dis. 
interested, codperative, democratic and self-deter. 
mined—would introduce a revolutionary bomb into 
many of their lives. A majority would doubtless 
be incapable of deriving much advantage from it, 
but though the percentage of pupils whom the ex- 
perience might regenerate would be small com 
pared to their total number, their effect on their 
communities and upon their business associates 
would be disproportionately great. In so far as 
their own lives began to ferment, they could not 
refrain from communicating the infection to their 
neighbors and colleagues. 

Let us hope, consequently, that during the next 
five years, people’s universities, similar to those 
which sprang up spontaneously in Germany, will 
break through the soil of American society. The 
conditions are, it is true, less favorable in this 
country. The American people are still on the 
whole too successful to feel the kind of discontent 
which will start a revolutionary activity in their 
minds. Even when they seek adult education, the} 
will for a long time still obtain it chiefly from con- 
tinuation schools, lectures, correspondence courses 


and the like. Yet this is not the whole story. There | 


is gathering, among the class of Americans who in 
the past have considered themselves individually 
and collectively ordained by Providence to be pros 
perous and complacent, an increasing amount of 
uneasiness, dissatisfaction, scepticism and desire 
for mental adventure. The discontent still tends 
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chiefly to concentrate on political and economic 
remedies, but it will not permanently stay there. 
Many grown-up Americans will soon feel an imper- 
ative discontent with themselves which their pas- 
tor’s sermons will not help them to assuage. They 
are likely in that event to appease it by an educa- 
tional experiment which will seek self-regeneration 
by a better synthesis of knowledge and life. This 
experiment when it comes will in the beginning as- 
sume a form analogous to that which it has assumed 
in Germany and Great Britain. 

But, of course, this form is far from being final 
or adequate. As the people’s schools have started 
they are only spiritual kindergartens for grown- 
ups. It is ominous that after so many centuries of 
secular and religious education there seems to be no 
better way of preventing the mass of people from 
being sterilized by maturity than the establishment 
of spiritual kindergartens, but so it seems to be. 
The ordinary adult is adolescent until some period 
in early middle life when he is suddenly stricken 
with old age. He needs a schooling which will 
treat him as if he were capable of fertilizing a germ 
of the flexibility of youth. Doubtless he would not 
need it, if his early education and experience of 
life had made for continuity of moral growth, but 
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the great difliculty is that such continuity rarely 
exists. If the ordinary adult is to save himself, he 
must in association with a group of his fellows 
start gardens in which he can cultivate the vine and 
fig trees of a revived spiritual life. These gardens, 
should they serve their purpose, will not merely 
multiply rapidly in number but they will become 
infinitely various in the quality of their product. 
The most fertile of them will vindicate the enter- 
prise by demanding more and ever more of the 
time and devotion of their farmers. They may 
become universities in the deepest meaning of that 
word. They may for their own fellows repair the 
most dangerous lesion in the body of modern civili- 
zation and reunite secular with religious education. 
But whether they do or do not concentrate a uni- 
verse of discourse and life within the modest dimen- 
sions of a fellowship, they will at least rescue many 
admirable people from premature moral senility by 
creating in them the practice of free, experimental 
and disinterested activity carried on in intimate as- 
sociation with like-minded friends. Political and 
social democracy cannot be expected to work much 
better than it is now working until such a revival 
occurs. 
HERBERT CROLY. 


Stop the Next War! 


NCE a nation declares war the position of 
() its pacifist citizens becomes one of exceed- 
ing difficulty. Many normally peace-de- 
siring persons believe pacifism in war-time to be 
the equivalent of disloyalty to country and kind. 
Whether or not such a form of oft-proclaimed 
“pacifism” as admits an exception to its doctrine 
in time of war is really deserving of the name, few 
more thoroughgoing and consistent opponents of 
war will deny that once the nation has embarked 
on war the pacifist’s sphere of action is seriously 
restricted. He is put on the defensive and most of 
his energies are absorbed in maintaining his per- 
sonal position. Affirmative action must be limited 
largely to work of charity and relief. Any other 
course will be but to court martyrdom. 

Despite the difficulty of the pacifist’s position 
once the passions of war have been loosed, pacifism 
is not a doctrine of quietism and inaction. On the 
contrary, in times of peace a large portion of 
America’s most active and influential leaders pro- 
claim that they are at heart pacifists. The test of 
the sincerity of such utterances is to be found less 
in apparently inconsistent déeds during abnormal 
periods of war than it is in the actual accomplish- 
ments, efforts and desires of such individuals dur- 
For the pacifist it is only in 
time of peace that his work can be in any sub- 
stantial degree effective. 


Western Europe is now passing through a period 
which makes these tests apply with peculiar force. 
Governments, ruled by the forms of democracy but 
in the grip of military men, are pursuing policies 
which unless changed must eventually lead to open 
warfare. These policies of armed force will only 
be abandoned if the pacifists of Europe and Amer- 
ica organize the machinery of peace with greater 
skill and support it with greater vigor, determina- 
tion, and an overwhelmingly larger body of public 
opinion than that which supports the mechanism of 
war. This is not a small task, but its accom- 
plishment so as to replace the ways of violence 
and killing is the very foundation and soul of the 
pacifist faith. 

In the present condition of Europe, time is of the 
essence. There is a point beyond which ordinary 
men and women, even of pacific inclinations and de- 
sires but falling short of religious faith in the ef- 
fectiveness of non-resistance, will not suffer without 
fighting. Millions of pacifically inclined German 
working people have already passed beyond that 
point in their misery and suffering. They are re- 
strained by lack of arms and in some measure by 
memories of the futile suffering of the World War 
and also by some lingering hope of a peaceful solu- 
tion through the help of England and America. 
The lack of arms can be remedied all too quickly, 
especially if fighting must in any case be chiefly of 
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the guerrilla type carried on for years in Lreland. 
Memories of the sufferings of the war five years 
ago are buried beneath the even greater misery, 
hunger, cold, hopelessness, degradation, and shame 
of the present. Faith in England and America, 
disappointed again and again in ali but words, will 
soon be wholly gone as a real and restraining in- 
fluence. France pushes the bayonet ever further 
into the heart of the German Republic. 

The time for concealments and pretense is past. 
Pacifism must now accept the reality of French 
militarism as it should have faced and grappled 
with the reality of Prussian militarism before 1914. 
France today, her government and foreign policy 
controlled by the soldiers and extreme nationalists, 
supported by the large industrialists, and consistent- 
ly misleading the mass of the people through a sub- 
sidized press, pursues a clearcut military policy 
aiming at the break-up of the German Republic 
and the permanent subjugation of its richest and 
most densely peopled sections. For four years 
thousands of French troops have occupied and 
harassed the cities and villages of the German 
Rhineland with its 7,000,000 people. The French 
government has used the army as an instrument 
to break down the spirit of these people and to de- 
tach their territory from the Republic; today the 
army is supporting and French money is subsidizing 
a series of “separatist republics” in the hands of 
social rifl-raff and armed thugs. 

The Ruhr, with its five or more million inhabit- 
ants, the French now proclaim they shall hold and 
permanently organize by military force because of 
the failure of the German Republic to carry out 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. The official 
French press has for some time ceased even to 
pretend that any German government can carry out 
the terms of the Treaty; but it insists that the 
reparations and other clauses must be kept intact 
for “moral reasons;” in short, to justify the mili- 
tary oppression and subjection of an ancient enemy. 

Before the war Germany, exclusive of her col- 
onies, was a nation of 66,000,000 people. The 
Peace Treaty, besides taking away from Germany 
all her colonies, reduced her to approximately 60,- 
000,000 persons. Of this number 35,000,000 are 
today living in cities or industrial areas dependent 
upon complicated commercial relationships and in- 
ternational trade for their existence. Half of these 
industrialized people are unemployed and all are 
in misery and ever increasing despair. Their chil- 
dren are starving by slow degrees; their homes 
are cold; their hearts grow ever more bitter. To 
these working people the German Republic of the 

Weimar Constitution expressed a’ faith in the sin- 
cerity of the proclaimed war aims of the Allies, 
particularly of President Wilson, and of the armis- 
tice terms of all the Allied nations; it also voiced 
a hope that a new era free from war and from hu- 
man killing had finally dawned. For many years 
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before the war the trade union, codperative, ang 
working class organizations which form the re! 
base of the German Republic had preached faith 
in the ideals of international pacifism and justice. 
But the first opportunity to practise these ideals ha; 
brought greater misery to the German people thay 
they ever before experienced. Both the rank and {i\- 
and the leadership grow daily more doubtfy! 
of their faith; they fear that they have followed 
false prophets leading towards an idealistic fut). 
ity, that the Republic is a source of weakness and 
softness of which other nations will take advantage. 
even those who still cling to the faith are driven 
by the sheer massed weight of misery ever closer 
to the precipice of war. 

Today in the Ruhr, and in most of the cities of 
the Rhineland, hundreds of thousands of children 
are hungry, hundreds of thousands of women wan. 
der through the streets looking in at store windows 
in which only French officers and their wives can 
afford to purchase; thousands of drab men, women, 
and children with small wagons or packsacks wait 
in the cold for hours, frequently gathering in the 
streets before daylight, for the chance to buy a 
few potatoes sold slightly below market prices by 
semi-charitable organizations. Hospitals are with. 
out medical supplies. In the richest coal region of 
Kurope homes and buildings are unheated, schools 
are closed or occupied as barracks by invading 
troops. 

Whether the storm will burst suddenly in a gust 
of sniping and hand-to-hand slaughter—a Bartho- 
lomew’s Eve of sheer desperation; or whether the 
people, provided by foreign charity with enough 
food to sustain life, will eventually resume work 
under foreign control and, submerged and smou- 
dering with resentment, prepare for the day of the 
revanehe, is perhaps not yet entirely clear. 

This much is clear: either policy will lead to 
war. The elements of the situation are today still 
in a state of flux. They must not be permitted to 
crystallize in a form which can be altered only by 
violence and killing. The time to prevent that 
is now. And the people alone who should labor 
to prevent it are those pacifists who are ready to 
act on their faith in the possibility of a solution 
through other means than force. 

In England, driven also by the force of eco- 
nomic necessity, these elements are gaining, if they 
have not already gained, the guiding hand in na- 
tional policy. But England alone is incapable of 
handling the forces of French militarism by the 
ways of peace. With America’s vigorous moral 
and economic support it might be accomplished. It 
is to America’s interest and obligation to accom- 
plish this solution, because the misery of millions 
of plain people in Central Europe is a challenge 
to Christian charity and human kindness; because 
those who suffer most in Europe today are not 
those responsible for the World War but those 
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weak and poor, aged, sick, and the children; be- 
cause with these plain working people America 
proclaimed she had no quarrel; because the task 
of feeding 35,000,000 people is beyond the power 
of charity even on a national scale, and success- 
fully to feed and care for these people is to as- 
sume the burdens produced by French militarism 
and to smooth the path towards the permanent 
subjection and industrial serfdom of the people; 
because it is to America’s economic self-interest as 
an exporter of food-stuffs and manufactured goods 
to restore her markets in Germany, in all Europe 
and in England which is in turn dependent 
for its trade and prosperity on the prosperity and 
trade of Germany; because a permanent running 
sore in the Ruhr and Rhineland must ultimately 
infect America also, if not by early participation 
in war at least by the immediate spread of the 
disease of armament races in the air and under the 
sea; because America’s participation in the war and 
her war propaganda places her under direct moral 
obligation to the German people—as well as to 
those American boys and young men who died in 
the World War in the faith that their sacrifice was 
in the cause of the last great war, the war which 
would end war. 

Whether the means they chose was right or 
wrong the path which those in America who active- 
ly desire peace must follow is clear-cut and definite. 
An overwhelming preponderance of informed and 


A Stroll on 


OU may smile as much as you please, I 

Y shall still go on doggedly saying it: Rob- 

ertsville is distinctly worth knowing. 

You sophisticated travelers do not seem to think 
so, as you look out scornfully from the car window 
upon us and our town for a moment while you 
journey (some of you) all the way from Chicago 
to Sioux Falls. Yet after all, Robertsville 1s 
America. It was from our W. C. T. U. meetings, 
Tuesday nights for decades through icebound win- 
ter and stifled summer heat, that prohibition came 
at last. It is with us that Fundamentalism lingers, 
and lingering, turns to strike a rear guard blow in 
that anti-Darwin legislation which you find so ab- 
surd. Here is where the farm bloc is produced 
and the third party movement—when there is one 
—and the circulation for Gene Stratton Porter, and 
the nation’s food. 

You complain that we “spring things” on you ?— 
that we are never vocal except with the sudden 
roar of the avalanche? Well, whose fault is that? 
We are keeping no secrets, if you care to come 
within earshot. On the whole, I strongly suggest 
that you suspend judgment for a little; that you 
descend from your impressive train (three day 


insistent public sentiment must be organized to 
protest against the French military policy. With- 
out such mobilized and alert opinion no American 
government is likely to act and any action which 
might be taken without the support of such opin- 
ion is likely to be of little effect. With such back- 
ing American and British action together may be 
able to check the French government and demand 
the following of those policies in regard to rep- 
arations and otherwise which will reéstablish order 
and permit the rebuilding of a spirit and of policies 
under which the nations of Europe may come to 
live in mutually respectful harmony and friendship. 
But even though the French military have already 
gone so far that they will no longer listen to the 
peaceful protests of governments who oppose their 
will, even then the deluded French working people 
and peasants may be awakened against a French 
governmental policy which has ranged the most 
powerful of France’s former allies in opposition 
and incurred the just, but still peaceful, resent- 
ment and condemnation of the principal peoples of 
the world. To accomplish this result is the prac- 
tical task facing pacifists in America today. How 
they fulfill that task will demonstrate their ability 
to replace by sheer excess of energy, organizing 
skill, intelligence, unyielding faith and determina- 
tion, the system of militarism, violence and war 
which they abhor. 
ARTHUR FIsHER. 


Main Street 


coaches and a Pullman); that you stay over at 
least from the 9:12 until the 4:33; and that you 
come for a little stroll on Main Street. 

We shall begin, naturally, at Court House 
Square, where once the farmers’ horses gnawed at 
wooden railings through the long Saturday after- 
noons. Today, a phalanx of parked cars stands on 
the clean cement in the shadow of the big elms; 
farmers’ cars, ranging upward from a Ford. Next, 
we go along the three blocks of the business dis- 
trict, where the low wooden stores with false fronts 
are beginning to be replaced by two-story brick 
edifices with cunningly arranged showcase space on 
the street level. Later, we shall see the residential 
section where the big wooden houses stand in wide 
lawns among the maples and the spruce, and the 
jigsaw fretwork of the eighties is just as respect- 
able as the occasional imitation stucco bungalow 
of the bride and groom, a bungalow out of Ladies’ 
Home Journal by Montgomery Ward, 1922. 

Robertsville, you do not need to be told, is a 
prairie town in fruitful Iowa. Let me murmur 
confidentially at once that her population, now 
2,358, was somewhat larger than that ten years 
ago. This fact is a terrible humiliation to us good 








Americans whose first faith is in growth, growth 
for its own sake, growth of any kind. We don’t 
mention the tragedy, of course, at our monthly 
Chamber of Commerce meetings; but our silence 
is eloquent. 

Where we are, is the true heart of the prairie. 
It is not flat; over and over we are obliged to say 
this to fatuous Eastern friends who mutter about 
an inland, grassy sea. It rolls in long, slow hills, 
some of which, I assure you, are nearly fifty feet 
high; and along the banks of our. placid muddy 
streams are little cliffs clustered over with low 
willows. ‘Those pioneers who came overland in 
covered wagons from Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
and produced Robertsville upon the virgin sod at 
the northern edge of Muddy Lake, laid out the 
town in the simplest fashion. Main Street runs 
north and south and ends among the cat-tails and 
rushes of the lake shore. First Street runs east 
and west. There are a dozen other streets; no 
doubt they have names, on the yellowing map in 
the courthouse, but no one knows them. A stranger 
asking directions is told “two blocks beyond the 
Wilfrid Place, turn to the left, and it’s the second 
house past the vacant lot with the cottonwoods.”’ 

But as a matter of fact, strangers rarely do ask. 
Robertsville’s visitors are almost exclusively travel- 
ing men in automobiles. They drive into town in 
the evening, stay over night at the Astoria House 
and call on the merchants next morning. In the 
late afternoon they leave for Woolett, thirty-two 
miles away over the beautiful new concrete road, 
which runs so straight across this vast expanse 
of placid earth that a visitor has been known to 
exclaim “thank God!” when his car reached the 
little hitch in the boulevard three miles south of 
Redwing. (This remark fell rather flat when 
quoted at a meeting of the Robertsville Tuesday 
Club, where it somehow got into the general dis- 
cussion following Mrs. Barton’s paper on Re- 
sources of Porto Rico. The ladies felt that to 
invoke the name of the Deity just to make a mild 
joke was an unnecessary and undesirable perfor- 
mance. ) 

From time to time we read in one of the East- 
ern magazines (of which the public library takes 
several) how our life has been changed by the com- 
ing of the automobile, the phonograph, the radio 
and the movie. We are no longer isolated, it ap- 
pears. We have been brought into tune with world 
affairs. These statements tell the physical truth; 
but spiritually . . . one wonders. There are sev- 
eral radios in town, I admit. There is a movie 
theatre which does a fairly good business on Sat- 
urday nights, though a great many of us have got 
tired and stopped going. Every home has a phono- 
graph, and most of them have not been played 
for more than a year now, not since Cousin Mamie 
came over from Hagar on Thanksgiving and 
brought those two young ones of hers. Somehow, 
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we remain extremely calm about these marvelous 
inventions. If they leave any imprint on our minds, 
it is one so shallow that the casual observer would 
be hard pressed to point out just how it had 
changed us. 

Certainly, the automobile has made a difference. 
It has produced this wonderful new system of good 
roads laced across the state. Every family in town 
owns a car; and all the prosperous members of our 
middle-class aristocracy, the families of doctors, 
lawyers, retail merchants, have two. One of these 
is a coupé (pronounced, quite soberly, coop) and 
this one “the madam” drives, whether her age be 
twenty or thrice that. She drives, it must be re- 
corded, like an incarnate fiend intent on murder 
and suicide. But then, so do the men; so do the 
children, down to the very smallest sizes. 

Our cars have lengthened our radius of activity 
from a township to a cluster of counties. The 
business man thinks nothing of going to Hagar 
in the morning, to Woolett in the afternoon and 
perhaps returning by way of Milbank, thirty miles 
further west. This is broadening, without doubt: 
though Hagar and Woolett and even Milbank are 
not notably dissimilar from Robertsville. . . . 

The automobile has also aggravated for us the 
problem of the younger generation which gives us 
some concern though not so much, apparently, as 
it does dwellers in the big cities along the Atlantic 
Seaboard. A few of our boys are wild, and use 
their fathers’ cars at night to drive over to Hagar 
or some other distant town, where they are not 
known and are, of course, beyond parental control. 
They go to dances and movies (which are always 
doubly fascinating in foreign places); they buy 
bootleg whiskey, of which they are afraid to drink 
very much; and sometimes they pick up prostitutes 
(known in our vernacular as “the bad women’’). 

Prohibition, however, is not a very serious ques- 
tion tous. The town, as a whole, is so overwhelm- 
ingly dry that it is impossible to get up a discus- 
sion as to whether the national law should be re- 
pealed or modified. There are not three homes 
where liquor (wine, spirits and beer are all “‘liquor’’ 
to us) is served habitually, or was before prohibi- 
tion. 

Our politics is mostly conservative Republican; 
the “radicalism” of the Middle West, of which so 
much is heard, is a farm product, only faintly re- 
flected among the townsmen. Even on the farm it 
is not so much the result of deep-rooted conviction 
as it is the harassed desperation of good American 
citizens caught in a trap and trying, unhappily and 
uncertainly, to find a way out—a way which will 
enable them by their honest hard labor to keep a 
roof over their heads. The rest of us are mostly 
of the type which accepts proudly the characteri- 
zation “safe and sane.” We voted for Mr. Hard- 
ing in 1920; we are inclined to like Mr. Coolidge 
(“he’s not stuck up—imagine, he’s never even yet 
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owned a car’). We were not especially opposed 
to the League of Nations in 1920; but are much 
more so now. Europe is far away, big and ter- 
rible: we feel her diplomats are sure to be too 
clever for any American product we can send 
against them. We (the women in particular) abom- 
inate war; we should be glad to have “the govern- 
ment” able to do something to stop it: but we 
do not believe this is possible. We go to church, 
every last one of us, and we mean it, after our 
quiet fashion which holds it as indecent for a man 
to talk about religion as it would be for him pub- 
lily to confess his affection for his wife. If 
there is a “new freedom”’ abroad in the land—in 
sexual matters, for instance—we don’t know it. 
The slightest step aside from rigid lifelong mono- 
gamy is a sin never to be condoned or forgotten. 
A definite stigma clings about a divorced per- 
son, and this is doubly the case for a woman. The 
theory of evolution hardly exists for us at all, 
though we accept Mr. Bryan’s assurances that it is 
atheistic and therefore ought to be prevented by 
law. We have also heard vaguely that the scien- 
tists no longer believe in it. 

For the children of the town, our new public 
library means much. In it, they devour those vol- 
umes produced for their especial benefit—narra- 
ives of radio, aeroplane and Boy Scout. The 
women, too, come to its shelves for the popular 
ovels of the day; but the general feeling is that 
here is something improper in a man’s reading a 
book after attaining his majority—unless, of 
ourse, he is a lawyer. 

Perhaps because reading is so largely a feminine 
pnd juvenile occupation, we maintain a rigid censor- 
ship over the contents of the library’s shelves. We 
ave a committee of five—Reverend Gibbs, the 
fethodist minister, Miss Wilkins, who sells sta- 
ionery and notions and has always been literary, 
Irs. Fremke, president of the Tuesday Club, Mr. 
Dttison, principal of the high school, and Miss 
‘nghardt, the English teacher. One adverse vote 
xcludes any book from the shelves; and as the 
hole committee passes on each doubtful volume, 
he rejections are numerous. Mrs, Fremke barred 
Black Oxen, because it made light of age (she is 
etting on, herself); Mr. Ottison turned down 
rederick O’Brien’s South Sea books; having al- 
rays intended to go there some day, he is an 
uthority on those regions, and found O’Brien 
ost inaccurate; The Glimpses of the Moon went 
y the boards because Reverend Gibbs felt it was 
nwholesome. As for D. H. Lawrence, or the later 
anner of May Sinclair, or Schnitzler, no one 
reams of even attempting to get them in. But 
¢ are entirely sure of Harold Bell Wright. We 
ought four copies of The Mine With the Iron 
voor. 

Our social life has in it four high spots: bridge, 
bdge meetings, golf and automobile riding. The 
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addiction of Robertsville to bridge is something 
beyond description. There are clubs without num- 
ber, they meet incessantly, they play until one 
o’clock in the morning, and every one who is any 
one belongs to at least two. You might marvel 
at the robustness of a population which can do 
this and yet be out and about at eight the next 
morning, until you perceive that the funeral pace 
of the day’s activities is itself a restorative. 

Lodge membership is another unanimous occu- 
pation. Any unlucky stranger who wanders our 
way and must blushingly confess that he is not a 
Mason, an Oddfellow, a Knight of Pythias or an 
Elk, is looked upon with horrid suspicion. Evi- 
dently, there must be some secret thing terribly the 
matter with him. If we found any one who not 
only wasn’t a member of anything but didn’t play 
bridge or golf or drive a car, he would run some 
risk of being locked in jail in the Court House 
basement on suspicion as an escaped lunatic. 

We are not so self-centred that we do not recog- 
nize and admire the country’s greatest metropolis: 
Chicago. We have heard, to be sure, of such a 
place as New York. We have also heard of Paris 
and London, and any one of these three places 
seems about as near as the others. There are re- 
ports that Manhattan supposes itself hated by 
Main Street. On the contrary, it is ignored. 
Chicago is where our wealthiest people go for their 
annual holiday. From Chicago we buy our furni- 
ture; Chicago department stores dress our flap- 
pers. The Chicago Tribune is our Bible, giving us 
all we know of what is going on in the world in 
general. We supplement it, of course, once a 
week, with the Robertsville Courier, four pages 
local, four pages patent insides, edited by Harry 
Hughes who was born here, inherited the paper 
from his father, never saw the inside of any other 
ofice and doesn’t want to. 

Golf has come to Robertsville rather late—our 
course is only two years old—but the visitation is 
a serious one: Every male above the age of four- 
teen goes twice around the nine holes at least four 
times a week. We have no clubhouse yet, and the 


Way our course is laid out would cause any profes- 


sional to commit suicide on the fourth green, but 
we adore the game. We bought for it the old 
Edwards forty, a mile east of town. If you want 
to be romantic, you might sentimentalize over the 
fact that the ruins of Grandpa Edwards's sod 
house, built the first winter he was on the prairie, 
now form part of a bunker on the approach to 
the eighth hole. 

Perhaps by this time you are smiling the quiet 
smile of pity at pathetic Robertsville, stuck down 
here in the midst of the prairie, out of touch with 
the great world, turning its back on the beauty and 
wonder of nature’s fruitfulness, scorning her serv- 
ants even though every soul of us lives off their 
toil, one way or another. If so, we refuse your 
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pity. We are conscious of no deficiencies in our in- 
tellectual existence. If other parts of the country 
choose to discuss other subjects, amuse themselves 
with other recreations, that is their right, which is 
no less and no more clear than is ours to do and 
think as we please. Mr. Sinclair Lewis wrote a 
book about us once. We wore out seven copies 
of it in the public library and our general verdict 
was that he may have tried to be fair, but he 
wasn’t, at least to the Robertsville of today. We 
don’t feel that we need reforming; but any of our 
girls coming home from college with Mrs. Carol 
Kennicott’s ideas for improving things, wouldn’t 
need to be lonely. After all, most of the young 
married women in town have also been to college 
and would agree with her—that is, within rea- 
son. 

It is worth remembering, we think, that never 
in the history of the world did small towns exist 
in any large numbers with such a high general level 
of education and behavior as in the Robertsvilles 
of the Middle West today. If our material pro- 
gress has somewhat outrun our development in 
artistic and “cultural” lines, after all we feel it is 
better that way than with the reverse condition. 
Also, every one of the traits Mr. Sinclair Lewis 
pokes fun at exists just as much among ninety-five 
percent of the inhabitants of every big city as it 


The Creative T ype 


I ANGUAGE grows and stretches. A war 

mints new words, an invention broadcasts 

a whole new vocabulary, and there is al- 
ways the rising—and sometimes the enrichment— 
from yeasty slang. But there exists a deep un- 
mined wealth of words undreamed of in the 
philologies of even the very latest dictionary edi- 
tions. 

This source was divulged t us by two animated 
typewriters, named Errata and Frenzy, for cause. 
Sturdy little machines, these, but sly. Under the 
meek guise of obedience they tapped out our Seri- 
ous Articles, but all the while, with their tongues 
in their cheeks, they were Living Their Own 
Lives. And bit by bit they forced our attention 
upon their potentialities, and upon those of their 
kind. 

Many words have flowed over the keys sinc 
two such strong creative instincts have been found 
as in the slight vessels of these portables. To the 
new forms of literature, whether to the stutterings 
of verse or the remorseless dots and dashes of 
Georgian prose, can now be added vivid novel con- 
tortions of words, done from the subconscious, with 
the sure sharp clarity of type. Take slient for ex- 
ample. How much quieter, smoother, and really 
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does out here among the cattle, corn and wheat. 
The New Yorkers go to the same bad movies, read 
the same trashy books, play the same bridge as our. 
selves. We can’t see that they have any right to 
laugh at Robertsville; nor has anybody else. \y; 
are honest, hard-working, sober: if these are quali. 
ties which are to be despised then the world, wel 
think, must certainly be coming to an end. We say 
grace at our tables three times a day without shame: 
we pay our debts when the government follows ; 
policy which permits us to do so; and we give our 
children the best education our prairie colleges 
know anything about. It’s pleasant, I agree, for 
you to hop on the 4:33 train and slide away from 
the little town, with its jealousies (certainly we 
have some), its gossip (which is terrific, I admit 
being the natural product of active minds with to 
little to do), its daily round of the same few s! 
streets, the same familiar faces, the same jokes ip 
the barber shop, the same smiling stupid amiability 
at the church supper. But it is fair to remember 
that if you. had been born here, almost certainly 
you would be here yet, making the best of it. Also 
that if the rest of us didn’t stay here the picking 
would soon be very poor in those big Chicago resfiap 
taurants you are so proud of. Goodbye. Comdimn: 


again. 


loft 
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hushed it is than silent. And consider the subtlet 
of that word twince,—double the value of twinge 
because you see the victim wince from the origin 
twinge. And compare the distress of toruble wit 
the paleness of trouble. 

The added strength that this letterary manipua 
tion contributes can be seen in the opening passage 
of The Melodrama of the Burned Document 
Fointing to the dutted line the famiky lawyer mu 
bled, “It must be singed, it must be singed! 
“Ounce more do I refuse’ snouts pack the herw 
“Foru times have I said No,—foru, foru! ( 
my scared oath my psat is slean. I am no Socialie! 
no Sovist ones my sowl!” The Heroin tares h 
slik hair with.gree, that this should be her hap; 
potion. “Thnaks, drery,” she clies hystreciallj 
“thnaks vrey mush!”’ 

Sometimes this rare gift is more subtly displaye 
by the change of a single word in an episode. 
a modern fling of Frenzy’s called White Buffalo: 
she describes a Morewegian woman of sixty drea 
ing old age, standing on the hills at spring-tide 
watching science rise with the sun, offering her t! 
gland tidings of renewed youth. And converse! 
the carefully preserved Beau Brummel, proud ‘ 
his disguise of youth as of his matchless wit 
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$, read 
shocked and grieved to hear in her flattering tone, 


as Our. 

ight tol™“How wonderful is your conservation!” 

:. Well As you have seen, their creative gifts were not 
© quali™mwithout a dash of malice; yet we bore patiently 
‘ld, welfiwith them, even when Errata spoiled a passionate 
We sayllove scene by setting it in a flagrant evening, and 








































shamemmaking the hero call the heroine “My previous 
lows aamnoe!”’ instead of the far safer “My precious 
ive ourfmone !’” 


Graver still was Frenzy’s attack of sedition, for, 
for a long time she insisted, whatever the subject, 
on writing it The Untied States. Errata aided and 


olleges 
ee, for 


y from : 
nly wegmabetted her with the Spureme Court. And then 
admitfmgthey got-entangled in International Complications. 


he Swiss Frenzy libelled Szwill, while Errata called 
he Turk Truk! 


ith too 


w short 

okes ing But our patience broke when, writing staidly on 
iabilityygimmigration in Vienna, Frenzy got a Freudian 
nemberagstreak and tapped it out “the sexpression of the 


povernment officials in the Blakans.” That was 


ertainly 
Alsogtoo much. Something must be done. She had al- 
vickingdmWways Written it Blakans, and of that vividness we 


approved. But Sexpression—no! That was go- 
ng too far. She must be removed at once from 
he shadow of Freud, Yet trying to fathom and 
satisfy her unfulfilled desire, we bought her a new 
blue and red ribbon, and took her gliding down 
into the Balkans on the next Danube steamer. It 
wasnotenough. Both she and Errata succeeded at 
last in conveying to us that what they wanted was 
o Make their Contribution to the Anglo-Amer- 
ican language. 

“And what’s mroe,” they demanded stuvvornly, 
‘we want Slef-Determination, and we wnat to be 
Rocegnized !” 

VIOLA PARADISE AND HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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Italian, Russian 


La Locandiera, by Goldoni. Jolson’s Theatre. Novem- 
er 21, 1023. 

The Brothers Karamazoff, Scenes from the novel by 
Dostoievsky. Jolson’s Theatre. November 19, 1923. 


OLDONI’S Locandiera began with the Moscow Art 
Theatre in a scene that was charmingly painted, the 
lable, the walls, the upper gallery, the doors. A charming 
lace but, considering the nature of, the play, too loud. 
¢ gentlemen began to talk, in very full voices, to swish 
d move around. The mistress of the inn herself—Olga 
Pizhova—came in; her face, her carriage, her voice were 
vely and hard. She laughed, a laugh that was engaging 
you like but fairly mirthless and certainly not sunny or 
More talk followed, and a good deal of noise, to- 
er with much energy. It was clear that the company 
ad set out to give us a lively occasion and that their con- 
ption was to turn Goldoni’s comedy into a farce or shall 
ye say a hearty, sure-footed harlequinade. The cues were 
yonderfully taken: the extraordinary ensemble of the 
loscow Art Theatre appeared ; every crossing on the stage 
vent off in due time; and every individual, pair or group 
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was perfectly disposed of. Much effort in the long train- 
ing, much thoroughness, were apparent everywhere. There 
were energy, movement, loud voices, busy limbs, active 
eyes and animated lips. And yet with it all there was 
not much joy. Judged by itself the performance was 
amazingly thorough without being very infectious. 

Judged by itself that was. Judged by the quality of 
the play it was pretty much all wrong. One does not ask 
a Russian company to give us something that is Italian, 
any more than one expects from an Italian company a 
Russian surface to Chekhov. But Goldoni’s play has a 
characteristic quality and point of view, which is there 
even when the more immediately Italian elements are set 
aside, as they should be by any foreign company. What 
the Moscow Art Theatre missed in La Locandiera as a 
play was about everything that distinguishes it from a 
lively farce. What they missed about it as a piece of life 
was about everything that makes it civilized, light, suave, 
sweet and full of gay dignity. ‘They took a play that 
comes out of an old civilization, a gracious and cynical 
tradition of social culture, and made it lively, empty, 
laborious and a little boorish. ‘They had noise rather than 
joy, and they translated into mere animal activity what in 
Goldoni is the flower of good temper and high spirits. 
Madame Chekhov was infinitely laborious but heavy and 
ungraceful. Stanislavsky’s Ripafratta was a great fellow 
who had done with women, boorish and heavily laid on. 
Tamiroft’s Fabrizio was not warm, not simple, not lovable. 
And Mirandolina as mistress of that inn perpetually 
forced; she acted in spots, with little continuity. As ex- 
pert acting the players were all good, busy, careful, well 
trained. As creations they were all slightly harsh and 
never lovable, gracious or quick-witted. 

How different from Goldoni, Papa Goldoni, with his 
invulnerable cheer, and his sweet delight, his comical 
decorum and eighteenth century hint of formality! La 
Locandiera is one of those things in drama that moves in 
a kind of super life; it takes its people and events and sets 
them in a smiling air, far up above the necessities of our 
familiar humdrum lots; it creates a happy flowing logic 
of living; it shines and struggles and laughs; it bristles 
with secure, unwounding epigrams; and deals out retribu- 
tions and fates at last that coax us toward sanity and fair 
humor. And Ripafratta is a gentleman, however provincial, 
who descends from an old cynicism and grave art of get- 
ting through life. His dislike of women comes out of 
this, not out of crude manners and impetuosity. And 
Mirandolina, the mistress of the inn, is a sweet wild 
creature, impish, untouched, in and out among these pursu- 
ing gentlemen like a glancing shrewd light. She has her 
own logic, her own methods of managing men, but at the 
same time she has her own busy, kindly life, the pressure 
of her own simple affairs. And above all she has a dignity 
on which her charm may rest. Mirandolina is one of 
those réles that an actress who is barely passable can play. 
But at the same time the shining life set forth, the bustle, 
the charm, the folk poetry and blunt purity in the part 
commend it also to great artists. Duse used to play it, as 
everybody knows, and many another actress great and 
small. To see it so cut down as it is in this Russian per- 
formance to activity, technical skill, engaging effort, hard 
laughing and artful minx, is to see the whole play lost, 
however lustily it may go roaring on as a rather conven- 
tional farce with an old and obvious situation. Twenty 
years ago I am willing to believe that the Moscow Art 
Theatre players were closer to Goldoni’s comedy. I have 
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no doubt that the idea of Goldoni that this company pur- 
sued was once more fair and flexible and warm, though 
it may never have been quite rightly placed. What 
they give us now in La Locandiera, lacks, at that centre 
from which the whole performance must radiate, fragrance 
of idea, comic joy and gravity, and the grace of civili- 
zation. 

But if the company of the Moscow Art Theatre in 
Goldoni had proficiency and skill without grace or light, 
in Dostoievsky they exhibit an understanding, a perfection 
of ensemble and an inexhaustible study and elaboration of 
the characters, that must certainly be unequalled in theatres 
anywhere. It is clear that the dark tenderness and power 
of this Russian art is true and close to the players. They 
seem to prosper best when they can undertake the character 
from its individual centre outwards. They find with in- 
finite thought and suffering and effort the very soul of the 
man to be portrayed. They worm into him, pity him, 
carry the glowing life from him into themselves. Their 
attack on the rdle plainly becomes selfless, becomes absorbed 
only in the truth of the character, its nervous and spiritual 
intricacies and its external mannerisms, its sum of life and 
passion. And when this is done, the several characters are 
brought together into the play, the proportions of the scenes 
are found, the ensemble brought to perfection. You will 
scarcely anywhere in a lifetime see a scene—a very long 
scene too and very complicated and crowded—brought off 
so wonderfully as the scene was in the inn where Grushenka 
and her Polish lover sit drinking, Dmitri comes and the 
peasants, and finally the officers to arrest Dmitri on the 
charge of murdering his father. Leonidoffi—though plain- 
ly a tised actor now—played Dmitri with immense variety 
and pathos. And though Katchaloff’s scene where Ivan 
imagines himself in the presence of the devil is one of the 
great things of the Moscow Art Theatre, I thought Alla 
Tarasova’s playing of Grushenka even more extraordinary 
if that could be possible. What she did was in every 
scene beantiful and exact and wonderfully graded, one of 
the three or four great performances in our theatre this 
season. 

If you watch, scene after scene, the progress of The 
Brothers Karamazoff as the Moscow Art Theatre gives it 
to us, you will see something that may comment more or 
less on the failure to understand Goldoni. Each of these 
Karamazoff scenes and the whole evening of them draws 
from a terrific and vivid life that is at the core of their 
matter. They are pitiful, vivid, truthful, violent. They 
spring out of the mysterious light and shadow of individual 
souls, happy, tortured, passionate, resigned, crafty, insane, 
whatever the case may be. All this that we see portrayed 
has about it sincerity, fervor and a kind of mystical realism 
and truth. But it lacks order and a social mind; it lacks 
suavity and rule and idea. It has no outline but only 
violent points and quivering details. It is at heart essential- 
ly barbarous. Not that this is bad necessarily; what you 
decide about that depends on your conception of life and 
society. Shakespeare at the heart of him is also unordered 
and private and barbarous; though the manifestation of 
his art, his morality and his beauty achieved in general 
its form and order. But that does not affect the point, 
which is that with the Russian players Goldoni was missed 
by a defect of that excellence by which Dostoievsky was 
perceived. You see the truth of Dostoievsky as when you 
look out from the darkness and fire of your heart into your 
dreams. You see Goldoni’s truth as you see the light 
resting on a landscape. 

Stark YouNG. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


America’s Opportunity 


IR: Major General Henry T. Allen, running true to hiy 

fearless form, has accepted the onerous leadership in th 
cause of common humanity to stay stalking famine as it threaten 
to destroy the lives of helpless men, women and children in Ge:. 
many today. 

These are as much the victims of a cruel war as were thy 
millions who fell before fighting guns. 

The aftermath of peace is a hideous mockery to these jy 
nocent sufferers. 

The war was not brought on by them. The terms of peag 
were not of their making. The intricate questions of inte. 
national debts and of national capacity to pay do not enter iny 
their lives. The legality or the illegality of the octupation ¢ 
their territory is not discussed. 

Empty stomachs do not indulge in words. They becom 
articulate through action. All these people know at present j; 
that they are hungry, that their children are dying for way 
of milk, that the sick and feeble can no longer hope for sy 
tenance, that even the daily rations of black bread and sow 
are rapidly becoming unattainable, that the conditions of th 
Near East are now the conditions of the Nearer East. ... 

This is no question of international policy, of further parle 
or of government politics. It is the emergency of suffering an; 
of actual starvation. America has always been just and eternal. 
ly generous. No nation has ever turned to us for food that ha 
not been fed. No nation has ever asked us for raiment thy 
has not been clothed. Therefore, are we at this crisis to bh 
once again loyal to our great heart or are we to stuff partisan- 
ship cotton into our listening ears? 

Shall we do nothing while the voices of little children are 
piteously crying for bread and while the old and feeble ar 
appealing for those crumbs which are falling from our own 
tables of prosperity? .... 

In the name of mercy and of God's charity let us help thow 




























who need it! EvIsaBETH Marsvury } 
New York City. vy 
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An Economics Essay Contest 


IR: In memory of Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, The League 
for Industrial Democracy is offering to college students tw 
prizes for Economics essays, the first of two hundred dollar, 
the second of one hundred dollars. Among the topics: suggested 




















by the League are: Potential Organizability of Women in Amer he 
ican Trade Unions: The Workers’ Press: Causes of Fluctuz | 
tions in Trade Union Membership since 1914; Remedy for oy Vi 
Housing Shortage. Other subjects may be chosen by the cor le 
testants subject to the approval of the committee. The contest v 
is open to any undergraduate of an American college or normal hi 


school. 

The prizes will be awarded by the following commaittee: Prog ¢v 
fessor William F. Ogburn, Columbia University; Professor Arthu fi of 
N. Holcombe, Harvard University; Alvin Johnson, New Schoo 
for Social Research; Frederick Hewitt, editor of the Machinists 
Monthly Journal; and Nicholas Kelley, lawyer, formerly Assistax 
Secretary of the United States Treasury. 

Full details may be obtained from the League for Industria ot 























Democracy, Room 931, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. to 
Harry W. Lamcer, w 
Director, League for Industrial Democracy. pil 
New York City. | 
ly 
bu 
Have You Information about Emma . 
Lazarus? wl 

IR: I am very much interested in obtaining informatics 
about Emma Lazarus. If there are any who have, or knot na 
the whereabouts of, letters of hers, or of her diary; or know fir 
anything concerning her life which may prove useful to me, ' ha 
shall appreciate their communicating with me. a 
Samus. Drvry. ‘ 
the 





38 Herzl Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Our President 


President Coolidge: A Contemporary Estimate, by 
Edward Elwell Whiting. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 


Press. $1.50. 


as HIS fellow is either a schoolteacher or an under- 

taker from the country, I don’t know which,” said 
a Boston Democrat when Coolidge came to take his seat 
in the Massachusetts legislature. A similar impression 
must have been made by Coolidge on a great many people, 
who find him about as colorful as a slate roof and are 
still wondering what there was in him of presidential 
size. Some of them are busy looking into his past for the 
makings of a great man. But even Mr. Whiting, with all! 
his willingness to find in that past signs of an elevated 
future, with all his admiration, is forced to the confes- 
sion that Coolidge was never, in his early years, in any 
way a remarkable person. And he unguardedly “finds the 
explanation of Coolidge the man in Coolidge the boy.” 

The boy was born on the Fourth of July. Only one 
of several omens. When he was elected Vice-President, 
he was forty-eight—‘“one year for each star of the flag.” 
When—and if—he is inaugurated in 1925, he will be the 
same age that Lincoln was on March 4, 1861. And his 
mother’s name was Victoria Josephine; “both,”” Mr. Whit- 
ing reminds us, “are names of queens.” 

Apart from these omens nothing appears to have dis- 
tinguished him. His youth was “marked by the sane 
frugality characteristic of New England life, but there 
was no touch of poverty in it.”” Plymouth, Vermont, where 
he was born, “contains a church, a store, a small cheese- 
factory, a district school, and about half a dozen houses.” 
His father, Colonel John Calvin Coolidge, says that “Cal- 
vin could get more sap out of a maple tree than any of the 
other boys around here.” He was not fond of games. 
He made a chiffonier, which is still on the farm at Ply- 
mouth. “It was a good job,” Mr. Whiting assures us. 

When he was two, his father took him to see the 
State House at Montpelier. In a corner of the State 
House stood a stuffed catamount. Thirty-six years later 
he revisited the place, and noticed an empty corner. 
“They’ve moved the catamount, haven’t they?” Mr. 
Whiting quotes this speech to show that Coolidge was at 
least quite normal. Lest worse be thought of him, Mr. 
Whiting insists that “he was not a freak.” This places 
him in good company. Later Mr. Whiting places him in 
even better: “There was nothing abnormal in the nature 
of George Washington or of Abraham Lincoln.” 

John Calvin Coolidge, Jr., “an example of those who 
carry far afield with them the silent ways in which they 
were bred,” full, apparently, of “love for the hills” and 
other marks of environment, went from the district-school 
to Ludlow, to St. Johnsbury, and finally to Amherst, 
where his career was “not devoid of the usual incidents 
connected with undergraduate life,” though, “as former- 
ly, he was no athlete. His health and physique were good, 
but not such as to incline him to physical exercise for 
its own sake. It may be ventured as a statement of truth 
that there is nothing in the psychology of athletic sport 
which is within the comprehension of Calvin Coolidge. . . .” 

While at Amherst he dropped the John in front of his 
name, and “formed one of a group of men who became 
firm friends because of the similarity of the color of their 
hair.” He graduated cum laude, he won an all-American 
college prize for his essay on the Principles Underlying 
the American Revolution, he was fairly well thought of 
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as a speaker. But in general he continued as unremark- 
able as ever, and a brilliant future was the last thing 
predicted for him. When the senior class voted on the 
question as to which one of their number was likely to be- 
come famous, the winner, Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, was 
the only man to cast his vote for Coolidge. 

Upon graduation, his first step into the world of affairs 
was not incautious. He moved some half-dozen miles 
across the river to Northampton, where he read law while 
earning his living in the office of Hammond and Field. 
At twenty-five he was admitted to the bar, in which pro- 
fession he became known, if at all, chiefly for the exercise 
of a reticence acquired at an early age. Searching into 
these years, Mr. Whiting does not find “any of those 
cryptic. utterances which sometimes attach themselves to 
the early records of men who in later life attained emi- 
nence, and which are then interpreted as prophetic.” At 
twenty-seven, when his reputation for “caution, careful- 
ness, thoroughness—and silence” was well established, he 
was elected to the Northampton City Council. This dip 
into politics was the beginning of a steady swim toward 
the promised shores. Twenty years later he was Governor. 

Then an extraordinary stroke of luck in the shape of the 
Boston police strike came to crown a career of diligent, 
inconspicuous shrewdness. When the strike was broken, 
and order had been restored, Governor Coolidge took the 
helm, and won his way to the nation’s imagination by a 
notable display of ex post facto courage. ‘Lhough Mr. 
Whiting devotes a whole chapter to the incident, he does 
not tell us what really happened. 

Nor is he particularly revealing in his account of the 
long silent march toward the White House, from the 
time he was toasted, “in cold water,” as the “future gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts” to that point in the 1920 con- 
vention when the only vote outside of his own state was 
that of the delegate from Alaska. If we could pierce the 
veil that hangs over the slow, sure ascent to the gov- 
ernorship, that unlit period during which his “understand. 
ing of humorous things remained under perfect control,” 
when a letter of introduction assured the speaker of the 
Legislature that “like the singed cat, he is better than he 
looks,” we might be able to expand Judge Field’s char- 
acterization of this “most inscrutable little devil.” His 
career invites further knowledge—a career of short, care- 
ful steps, always successful; of little rises followed by 
consolidation. From Plymouth to Ludlow, Ludlow to 
Amherst, Amherst to Northampton, and then eastward 
across the state via City Councillor, Clerk of Courts, legis- 
lator, Mayor, State Senator, President of the Senate, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Governor. A career of ambition 
strongly tempered by a sense of self-preservation. 

This steady, plant-like growth betokens a man of en- 
durance rather than vitality, and suggests, not so much 
the pulse of human life as the slow and constant and 
cautious flow of sap. And he is almost botanically silent. 
At times, to be sure, Calvin Coolidge has uttered oracular, 
semi-epigrammatic platitudes, terse and emptily precise. 
But for the most part he has been silent. Because, in the 
opinion of people who have talked to him, he really has 
nothing to say. 

He has been so from the beginning. Yet he has learned 
to say just enough at the right time to make him President. 

When he first met Mrs. Coolidge, she was teaching 
in a school for deaf-mutes. 

Rosert Litre. 
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The Military Art in England 
IN 1915 


The World Crisis, 1915, by Winston 8. Churchill. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $6.50. 


N the authority of Vergil we know that men rejoice 
to renew in memory their past griefs. England, 
therefore, should have a sombre satisfaction in reading 
Mr. Churchill’s second volume on the events of 1915, the 
year of gloom. This was the year of unsuccessful assaults 
on the western front, of the “collapse” of Russia, of the 
munitions “shortage,” of the Dardanelles “tragedy,” of 
the resignation and retirement of England’s most fertile 
and active mind, Lord Fisher, of the subsidence of the 
struggle into a “war of exhaustion” through slaughter or 
starvation. After 1915 it was just kill and counter-kill, 
man for man and nation for nation, until the inpouring 
of the Americans in 1918 and Foch’s counter-stroke at 
Soissons and the rolling-up of the Teutonic line from the 
flank in Serbia. Could the war have been shortened by 
anything done or devised in 1915? Mr. Churchill says 
it could. But it is of any use to go back over it all?” 
There are plenty of people who reasonably say that the 
game of “ifs” and “ans” has no attraction for them. “If” 
Kitchener had not always found troops for the Dardanelles 
a few weeks too late or “if” General Stopford had 
pushed his troops on from the Gallipoli beaches at the 
moment of crisis in the August attack instead of giving 
them a day’s rest, the course of the war might have been 
different. True, but “if” the Germans had gone straight 
for the Channel ports instead of wheeling towards central 


France or “if” they had developed the U-boat vigorously 
from the start, who knows then what would have happened 
to Old England? But this, though it may be true, is no 
reason to Mr. Churchill why he should not write his 
book. He has been, and is, the scapegoat for many peo- 


ple’s sins. The shame of the Dardanelles failure is still, 
by many, laid at his door. It is as inevitable as it is 
just that he should state his case, and it is equally in- 
evitable that when Mr. Churchill’s hat is in the ring, some 
one should suffer. Criticism, however, so far as it affects 
persons is more piquant than important. A nation is not 
saved by its output of scapegoats. When Candide saw 
Admiral Byng being shot “for not having got sufficiently 
close to the French Admiral,” he inquired whether Byng 
had not got as close to the French Admiral as the Admiral 
to him. But under the personalities lies a world of mat- 
ter for inquiry and speculation. When Mr. Churchill 
describes the reactions to war problems of the soldiers and 
the admirals, of G. H. Q. and the Admiralty, of the poli- 
ticians and the parties, it is worth listening because this 
exhibits the precise functioning in time of war of the 
system of government which England had provided for her- 
self eighty years after the great Reform bill and nearly 
fifty years after free education began. It is like one of 
those films in which “movie” actors are shown watching 
their own work cast on the screen. The English were 
set in their millions to do war work, to fight and, many 
of them, to die, and here they may sit in the stalls, those 
of them that are alive, and see how, according to Mr. 
Churchill, they were made to do it. 

They ought to spend sleepless nights over Mr. Churchill, 
if he is right and if they listen to him. Already Lord 
Jellicoe had sadly disturbed our equanimity. John Bull 
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is accustomed to think of his War Office as a slow anj 
conservative department. It is a subject for national jes:. 
ing of a rather more dignified order than the mother-i:. 
law, the lodger and the name Wigan. But no one wou; 
have dared to suggest that the Admiralty and all its way, 
were anything less than the last word in efficiency. A fte; 
the war was over Lord Jellicoe observed that the Germay 
naval matériel was in many ways superior to our ow, 
and that this was a prime reason why he could not fi}; 
a night action after the Jutland battle. Now enters \; 
Churchill with a devastating criticism on our militay 
gentlemen in 1915. 

To begin with the end, this is his statement of the po, 
tion after the withdrawal from the Dardanelles :—“G 
plain, straightforward frontal attacks by valiant fles) 
blood against wire and machine guns, ‘killing Germay; 
while Germans killed Allies twice as often, calling out :\ 
men of forty, of fifty and even of fifty-five, and the youth 
of eighteen, sending the wounded soldiers back three .; 
four times over into the shambles—such were the so 
manifestations now reserved for the military art.” Thx 
was at the end of the year, but at the beginning of t\ 
year what had “the military art” to say? The trench. 
lines had settled down then from sea to sea. The attack 
on the Aisne front and the first battle of Ypres had showy 
what was likely to be the character and the fate of front: 
«attacks: prolonged bombardments, which eliminated 2! 
possibility of surprise, were to be followed by desperate 
infantry attacks, small tactical gains, enormous casualtiss 
and renewed stagnation. Under these circumstances it wa 
the supreme duty of the military men to exhaust every pos- 
sibility, to make every experiment, which would restore 
to them that element of surprise which is the mother ani 
father of victory. In tactics, in strategy, in mechanic: 
equipment it is the sudden and unexpected stroke which 
makes the superior mind. It may be a Wooden Hors 
or a spiked bridge like those with which the un-navd 
Roman turned a sea-fight into a land-battle, or it may & 
a'tank. It may be a sudden march like that by which 
the Roman Consul overwhelmed Hasdrubal at the Metav- 
rus, or a sudden onslaught like that of the Germans x 
Ypres with their poison-gas, or it may be a thrust at: 
distant and weak point of an extended front, as at the 
Dardanelles. But something containing the element o! 
ruse, of speed, of the unexpected, it must be, and at the 
beginning of 1915 it was the duty of the military men, § 
at home and in the field, to discover this element in which 
lay the seeds of a relatively early and cheap: victory. 

Mr. Churchill affirms that the efforts of the group whom 
he led and inspired—though he was chief of the Admiralty 
and not strictly concerned with land warfare—to devis 
engines which would cross the trenches, destroy the enemy's 
wire and open up a way for the infantry, received little or 
no support from the military men at the end of 1914, an! 
the beginning of 1915. Experiments with the caterpilla 
tractor he calls “an obvious measure of prudence ;” exper 
ments in the making of shields “another obvious exper 
ment.” But he had to press on with such experiments 
himself and himself to authorize the-expenditure, which ht 
had no real authority to do. The War Office turned down 
the idea of the tanks because they were too weighty a 
too vulnerable and could not pass certain tests (which Mr. 
Churchill says they never could pass right up to the end 
of the war). “If the experiment did not answer” pleads 
the First Lord of the Admiralty—pushful, presumptuo 
man!—“what harm would be done?” Of the manufac 
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ture of shields to prevent soldiers from being shot through 
the body: “What does it matter which is the best pat- 
tern?” ‘The date of these two sentences is January 5, 
1915. But the military men were always for the “‘best 
pattern.” When objection was made that, under the ter- 
rible pressure of the war, we could not afford to be so 
particular as in the piping days of peace, “the War Office 
rejoined that they could not put inferior weapons in the 
hands of the troops, and soldiers alone could be the judges 
of the quality, character and quantity of the weapons and 
equipment of the army. They declared they could not 
take the responsibility of allowing these vital matters to 
pass out of the domain of the professional soldiers into the 
hands of civilians, politicians or business men, however 
well-meaning and enthusiastic.” It is probably true to say 
that, except in the domain of military tactics, civilians ad- 
vised by professional soldiers would have made a much 
better job of the war—certainly in 1915—than the pro- 
fessional soldiers advised by the civilians. 

The tanks being made at last, to what use were they 
put? Mr. Churchill drew up a report at G. H. Q. in 
France and presented it first to Sir John French and then 
to Sir Douglas Haig. It is dated December 3, 1915. In 
this he pointed out that “about seventy tanks are now 
nearing completion in England” and “none should be used 
until all can be used at once.” A sufficiently obvious sug- 
gestion, it will be said? Who would think of dissipating 
the novelty, surprise and terror of the massed attack by 
tanks? Yes, but that is precisely what was done. The 
military men, who from the first, did not believe in the 
tanks, fed them piecemeal into the battle of the Somme 
in 1916 and Passchendaele in the spring of 1917, so that 
the soldiers who accompanied tanks felt themselves marked 
men and hated them in conesquence. Only at Cambrai, 
late in 1917, was the tank used as it should have been 
and as Mr. Churchill had urged on December 3, 1915, 
two long years before. 

The indictment of the military men is the really dis- 
turbing part of Mr. Churchill’s “case.” There are other 
things that are disquieting but, under the circumstances, 
were almost unescapable. That the Admirals and the Ad- 
miralty were never for long in agreement on the question 
of forcing the Dardanelles by naval bombardment; that 
naval opinion was content with a defensive policy that grad- 
ually sucked the life-blood out of Germany; that Kitchener 
insisted on bearing the military burden at home and was 
not competent to the task; that the Cabinet and the War 
Council proved to be an awkward and inefficient instru- 
ment for the conduct of war; that domestic and party 
politics intervened sometimes with a fatal effect on the 
efficient and ruthless prosecution of hostilities; that dug- 
out generals could not perform the tasks to which they 
were set—these are weaknesses natural to an unmilitary 
people plunged suddenly into a war which. it had never 
contemplated. 

But “the soldiers” and their faults—that is another 
matter. They would hear of no diversion from the west- 
ern front. There must be no “making a flank” to strike 
at—no way round. Very good, then; it was their busi- 
ness to find some way through. Mr. Churchill explains 
what they did and did not do. a 

In another war, shall we be any better off? The mili- 
tary authorities in England are drawn from a limited 
social class. They are not the best brains of the country, 
though they may throw up a genius from time to time. 
They are conservative in their outlook and war demands 
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the lively and innovating mind. For the conduct of a 
great war we need the best brains of the country. We 
have never had them and we shall never get them, for 
the best brains will not go into the army. The prize 
which the army offers to the average officer is not money 
nor power but simply social position. It will be one of 
the last strongholds of snobbery. Therefore intellect does 
not and will not go into the army. On the contrary, with 
the impoverishment and breakup of the landed class and 
the reduction in size and prestige of the permanent army, 
the brains feeding it are likely to be even more mediocre 
than they ever were before. Perhaps in time we may even 
approximate to the contempt felt for the profession of arms 
by that most highly civilized of peoples, the Chinese. Un- 
der the circumstances it seems even more advisable than 
before that we should “boost” the League of Nations and 
avoid war like the plague. 
W. P. Crozier. 


Shadow Boxing 


Antic Hay, by Aldous Huxley. New York: 
H. Doran Company. $2.00. 


George 


HE most entertaining book I ever knew was a three- 

pounder called The Popular Handbook of Curious In- 
formation, Familiar Allusions and 10,000 Foreign Words 
and Phrases which, read through story-wise, bore me 
through a siege of Sonvalescence and conferred a most dis- 
cursive and elegant education. Antic Hay comes close to 
matching the charm of that volume, perhaps because ft 
might be its very novelization. It has the literary delights 
of the intelligence questionnaire, characters who don’t talk 
in conversations but in charades, with satire japing sophis- 
tication as well as the more obvious targets, engaging 
naughtiness narrated for its own sake, rising and falling 
in broad comedy and in episodes deliciously strange and 
tender. Out of a storage-house of second-hand conven- 
tions, tri-lingual expressions, and classical allusions insert- 
ed much as in the book I first mention, evolves something 
which is new; which makes it humor on its own terms; 
which uses devices, but not stale ones; allusions but not 
clichés; allying erudition and craftsmanship with a philos- 
ophy usually contrasted with those moral virtues, much 
as Anatole France sometimes shocks the church-going by 
his superior familiarity with the lives of the saints and 
the fathers. 

High school English classes studying the art of writing 
won't learn very much from Antic Hay. It might be one 
of those facile essays of On The Margin which stretched 
the word-limit of a middle article and expanded in three 
or four directions until it filled a book. A writer finds 
himself much like a gardener tending a rose-bush. To 
grow a perfect flower he must trim off the buds and shoots 
that draw life from the stalk, prune away ideas which, 
though fresh and lovely, are taking the growth away from 
the master rose. For a book like Ethan Frome or My 
Antonia there must have been sacrificed a hundred ideas, 
variations and footnotes which budded while the main 
branch grew. Huxley, however, is so interested in watch- 
ing the profusion of his flowers that having them—ram- 
blers and tea roses, red, white and (for experiment) 
orange or blue—growing on the same bush only amuses 
him and doesn’t disturb. 


There isn’t much “plot.” Theodore Gumbril, resign- 
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ing his ushership in a reaction of futility, proceeds with 
his “grazing on the lawns” and “with goat-feet dances the 
antic hay.” He invents a pair of pneumatic trousers for 
sedentary workers, who may inflate the seat through a hid- 
den tube. He discusses religion with himself, architecture 
with his father, art, life and inebriety with a variety of 
contemporaries. There is Lypiatt, whose face and body 
are those of the great creative genius and who tries in 
vain to live up to them; Mrs. Viveash, a coquette faced 
with growing old; Shearwater, the physiologue, deep in 
scientific contemplation of the kidneys; Mr. Mercaptan, 
who writes middles for the weeklies and owns a Crébillon- 
sofa; Bojanus, the tailor; the assistant in the art gallery, 
keeping a note-book of phrases and countersigns to use in 
describing pictures; Coleman; Rosie; Emily. Created at 
first for allegorical purposes of satire, become the ideas 
embodied in genuine flesh and blood, aad that flesh en- 
cased in contemporary trousers (or pink underclothing!) 
they live as actors on a stage which, if not accurately real- 
istic, is at least theatrically familiar. 

Gumbril buys a false beard, because it is a talisman for 
confidt nce and because the cries of “Beaver!” it raises offer 
a brilliant opening for conversation with pretty girls other- 
wise inaccessible. It startlingly alters the prope rtions of 
his face: 

The podium, below the mouth, had been insufficiently 
massive to carry the stately order of the nose, and the 
ratiocinative attic of the forehead, noble enough, no 
doubt, in itself, had been disproportionately high. The 
beard now supplied the deficiencies in the stylobate, and 
planted now on a firm basement of will, the order of 
the senses, the aerial attic of ideas reared themselves 
with a more classical harmoniousness of proportion. 


With this splendid equipment he sallies forth. Successful 
in his first venture with anonymous prey, he finds it is 
Shearwater’s wife who has yielded to the lure of the Com- 
plete Man—“the sheep in beaver’s clothing.” A situation 
suavely worked out. Emily follows, in chapters different 
in tone and content, where the real strength of Huxley’s 
prose exhibits itself. After a Mozart concert, Gumbril, 
now unbeavered, finds himself in the rarest and tenderest 


of moods. 


For them there were no more minutes. But time 
passed, time passed flowing in a dark stream, stanchless- 
ly, as though from some profound mysterious wound in 
the world’s side, bleeding, bleeding forever. 


But Emily, four years married, leaves the book still vir- 
ginal, untaken although won. For diversion, Huxley con- 
trives to circulate his women in this small company like 
bright pennies among school-boys. Mrs. Viveash is suc- 
cessfully loved by Gumbril, Lypiatt, and Shearwater. 
Rosie, successively by Shearwater, Gumbril, Mr. Mercap- 
tan, and Coleman, the originator of the beaver stratagem, 
but whose beard—and Cossack nastiness—isn’t, like Gum- 
bril’s, attached with spirit-gum. For no reason at all 
we have a morality, a Christmas mummery (revised ver- 
sion) like an O’Neill play in twelve pages, inserted near 
the end, an end which is not a finality, and, though un- 
theatrical, is adroit rather than inevitable. 

Longer than Crome Yellow, but made of the same 
material Antic Hay doesn’t carry Huxley along a new 
road of departure. He continues to be willing, along with 
other possessors of classical educations, non-utilitarian 
Latin, and bright notions, to turn them into profitable 
Georgian literature. Kurt DANIELs. 
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Pragmatic Sentiments 


Nature and Human Nature. Essays Metaphysical ong 
Historical, by Hartley Burr Alexander. Chicago: O pen 
Court Publishing Company. $3.00. 


[5 philosophy a modern science or an ancient language’ 
The reading public has heard a great deal in the last 
two decades of the reconstruction of metaphysics and of 
the young-philosopher movement. Yet most undergraduates 
still know philosophy as a learned tongue into which the 
neophyte is inducted by long and tedious studies in a weird. 
ly polysyllabic vocabulary. This is not a “double aspect 
phenomenon ;” it is a real cleavage in the ranks, a strug. 
gle between the right wing and the left. 

In this struggle Hartley Burr Alexander is not a protag- 
onist. His work is not polemical. Nevertheless it is a siy- 
nificant manifestation of the revolt from transcendentalis:, 
and will illuminate it for the thoughtful reader. For his 
affiliations are unmistakably with the left wing, and the 
character of his writing is determined by the nature o; 
left wing strategy. And that is nothing more nor |e 
than a clean break with the established philosophical tradi- 
tion, which is said still to dominate eighty percent of the 
teaching and writing even in America. 

The major strategists, James and Dewey, break with 
established transcendentalism in their initial axioms. 
Whereas transcendentalism commences with a universe oi 
spirit known only inwardly, they begin with man strug- 
gling with the elements for a foot-hold on this earth, 
In short, these pioneers actually accept The Origin of 
Species, and work out its implications for philosophy—first 
in psychology, and then in logic, and even metaphysics. 
Alexander’s philosophy, as disclosed in this collection of 
scattered articles, is essentially that of James.and Dewey. 
The infrequent passages which commit their author to a 
definite theoretical position are written in good Pragmatese. 
“Man’s humanness rests its case on the fact of human 
mind. What is above all peculiar to that mind is its 
foresight: its faculty of abstracting the fixed and constant 
elements from the general evanescence of experience, and 
by service of such abstractions, its power to predict the 
future. Prediction, foresight, enables preparation, prep- 
aration makes possible the realization of ideals.” 

But Alexander’s heart is not in theory. Even his presi- 
dential address to the American Philosophical Association 
contains little note-book fodder. From this point of view, 
indeed, it is a most extraordinary document: its one item 
of theory is that Christian doctrine centres in a dualism! 
This is not a criticism. Alexander’s is not bad theory. 
He has no theory. In these essays warmth of human feel- 
ing and richness of literary expression are intentionally put 
ahead of analysis and research. The author is far more 
preoccupied with feeling the poignancy of the problems 
to which the flesh is heir and with conveying his feeling 
movingly to the sympathetic listener than he is with solv- 
ing the problems. Six of the papers are said to constitute 
a doctrine of human nature, or something of the sort. 
They do not. Here, as elsewhere, the burden of the song 
is spiritual autobiography. 

A performance such as this is necessarily Yulnerable to 
an extreme degree. It almost invariably connotes senti- 
mentality and a certain lushness of emotional expression 
that becomes burlesque at the slightest scrape of a hostile 
boot. And Alexander does not invalidate the rule. He 
exhorts and yearns and holds his finest feelings up for 
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HISTORICAL NOVELS 


Ambition—Love— 
and Revolution 
By LEONIE AMINOFF 


Three portraits of Napoleon at dif- 
ferent ages in which the perfect 
< R.A his proper 


“Bach, $2.00 


Octavia 


By SEYMOUR VAN SANTVOORD 


The brilliant novel of Nero’s Rome 
which Dr. Henry van calls 
“qa wonderful Picture of an ex- 
traordinary age.”’ $2.50 


Andivius Hedulio 

By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 

A breathless adventure story and a 
colorful picture of the Roman 
world under the Empire. $2.00 
El Supremo 

By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 

The mest vivid novel of South 
American history yet written; «a 
powerful romance. $2.50 


IN MODERN SCENES 


Pilgrim’s Rest 


By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


The finds it “as 
exciting in one as 

Island’ and in . 
‘Put Yourself In His Place’. $2.00 


The Cinder Buggy 


The Driver 


Comme, subtle, remorseless analysis 

marks this portrait of a little soul 
aware of littleness yet unable to 
conquer it. $2.00 


Hot Corn Ike 


By JAMES L. FORD 

Politics and reform in old New 
York’s down-town wards are woven 
into a wise and witty novel. $2.00 


The Late Mattia Pascal 
By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 
Author of “Six in 


Each, $2.00 


ESPECIALLY RICH IN INSIGHT ARE 


The Collected Works of 
LEONARD pe apppaligdnn 


ARRIE has said of him that 


The New York Times: ‘There are some few authors for whose books the 
reader feels personally grateful; and one of these is Leonard Merrick. 


The Man Who Was Good 
A Chair on the Boulevard 
The Actor-Manager 
Cynthia 

When Love Flies Out of 
the Window 

While Paris Laughed 
Conrad in Quest of His 
Youth 


BREAD 


By CHARLES G. NORRIS 


“Bread’s”’ interest is as wide as 
the U. 8S. Ne novel yet written 
gives in such interesting and ac- 
the problems of the 
woman clerk. By the author of 


Salt 
Dealing with education. 


Brass 
Dealing with marriage. 
Each $2.00 


Each, 


The Man Who Understood 
Women 
The Position of Peggy 


Harper 

The House of Lynch 
The Worldings 

One Man’s View 

To Tell You the Truth 


$1.90 


THE TEMPTRESS 


By BLASCO IBANEZ 


Its vivid setting pictures a con- 
America— 


By the Author of 
The Four Horesmen of the 
Apocalypse 
The Enemies of Women 
Blood and Sand, etc., etc. 


Each, $2.00 
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The End of the 
House of Alard 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Author of “Joanna Godden,” “Tamarisk Town,” 
“The Four Roads,” “Green Apple Harvest,” etc. 
WLAN LYON PHELPS'S comment is: 
he End of the House of Alard’ is Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
ne, novel; it is full of vivid characters, tells a significant 
and absorbing story, and simply reeks with cerebration.” 


“In its craftsmanship, in its fidelity to its Sussex atmos- 
in its impartial handling of situations 
and problems that inevitably stir prejudices, and in its mar- 
velous work of characterization, it is a work 
and balance that the reading world is justified in counting 
on from Miss Kaye-Smith’s pen. 
oe of the New | York Evening Post says: 
some intel] earthquake should topple down the 
seneies of living English novelists, Miss Sheila Kaye- 
Smith's would be the last to fall.” 
Price $2.00 
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MYSTERY STORIES 
The House of the Secret 


By CLAUDE FAseges 
The weirdest 


The Lone Wolf Returns 


Wolf to prowl for him. 


The Silken ‘ 


Cc. HOBA 

We £. of 4 curious link be- 
tween Fenwick and an al! but for- 
gotton tragedy. $2.00 


OF UNUSUAL CHARM 
Mountain Verities 
By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 

An extremely convincing story of 
how « beautiful life was lived even 
in this ghaotic civilization by a 


couple who reorganized their valu- 
ations. $2.00 


The Dancer of 
Shamahka 


By ARMEN OHANIAN 
A revelation of Eastern life as 
seen from within, full of atmos- 
phere and poetry. A very unusual 
book. $2.00 


Valley Waters 

By CHARLES D. STEWART 
A captivating picture “, the sunny 
autumnal opulence 
Ohie Valley in whic the here 
makes his interesting search for « 
lost personality. $2.00 


Love and Life 

By LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD 
Only a woman who has known s 
great love can fully appreciate the 
unusual spiritual quality of this 
boek. has won praise from 
that master story teller, Leonard 
Merrick. d 


$2.00 
Piccadilly 
By KATHLEEN COYLE 


Rebecca West writes: “I think ft 
@ novel of great promise, full of 
beautiful, sensitive writing."’ $2.00 


By DIANA PATRICK 
Auther of Barbara 


reality with «a recognition of 
beauty. $2.00 
Toys 
By SYLVIA BRETT, Ranee of 
Sarawak 


A stery of the successive incarna- 
tion of a Malay girl's soul. $2.50 


The Silver Moon 


4 ELEANOR HALLOWELL 
ABBOTT 


A bit of ,— set the old 
recalling loves, and the 
yeung to Geaming—ctustve, whim- 
sical, a bit s delight quite out of 
the ordinary $2.00 


Sweet Pee 
By GEOFFREY mOSS 


A novel which thrills one with « 
sense of Hungary's patriotism, 
with the coler and music of Hun- 
garian life, and touches se who 
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youth. $2.00 


SHORT STORIES 
Thrifty Stock 


By GEN AMES WILLIAMS 


As individual apd striking as Kip- 
ines “Plain Tales from the 
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Lad: a Dog 
By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


The best animal stories written 
in many a long day. $2.00 


The Mad Rani 
and other stories 


By PHILIP ASHBY 

Strange stories which are genuine 
pictures of India based om years of 
hand observation. $3.00 


Into Society 

By IRIS BARRY , 
A satire upen the foibles of Len- 
don’s musical, theatrical and 
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fun in it. $2.00 
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general examination. His periods, his authorized-version 
vocabulary, his yeas and nays, his curiosity shop of dusty 
quotations produce the inevitable effect of self-conscious- 
ness. Undeniably the author seems to preen himself on 
quoting Gnothi seauton in Greek. But somehow, through 
all the glut of archaic phrase and dispensible quotation, 
Alexander does register the deep sincerity of his beliefs. 
The reader is convinced, almost against his judgment, of 
the importance of beauty and truth, pain and progress, 
religion, art and faith. 

Perhaps the reader is convinced in spite of eloquence by 
the cause for which it is invoked. Disgust with scholas- 
ticism is a natural emotion. Were Alexander to vibrate 
over the Absolute as he does over the plight to which it 
has brought philosophy he would be a ridiculous mummer. 
Who can sincerely thrill over a formalized abstraction? 
But when he says: “The mission of philosophy as the 
wisdom of the highest things, yea, as the handmaiden of 
theology, has been disowned, even with the quiet Cartesian 
gesture of conformity, and we have passed on to quibbles 
about knowledge, to creeds of experience based upon the 
shallows of experience, to critiques*that touch the pulse of 
no spiritual need, and to antinomies of disembodied reason 
which die away into the vanities of logistic . . . O René 
Descartes, clear-eyed and clean-souled, true in devotion to 
truth, wouldst thou have had courage so to disown the 
past hadst thou seen unto what mouthings and mummings 
and shadow-plays thou wert parting the way? For philos- 
ophy is become an histrion’s art, whereto the curtains rise 
amid indifference and fall unto darkness.” I find it easy 
to believe that the subject of this emotion is not imaginary. 

And after all, his classics are impeccable, and that is 
something! For a culture is judged by its cooks; a move- 
ment by its manners. William James once remarked that 
even a “materialist” would have no difficulty in keeping 
his place at Harvard College provided he was well-bred! 
No doubt this was his receipt, just as Dewey is said to 
“get by” on his mastery of Hegelian dialectic. As one 
intrepid critic says, he has “compelled attention from 
philosophers who, like other professionals, find it hard to 
admit the existence of good music where there is no ob- 
vious virtuosity.” Alexander has found another way to 
take the curse off philosophical revolt. Hymns are hymns, 


even when they fan the flames! 
C. E. Ayres. 


Sabotage in the Publishing 


House 
The Philosophy of Civilization, by R. H. Towner. Two 


New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $5.00. 


volumes. 


NE hardly dares to put the thesis of this book in 

cold print: it looks too much like a pedantic hoax. 
It sets out with the assumption that a considerable propor- 
tion of women are sexually cold, not by circumstance but 
by congenital make-up. The next step is the dogmatic 
assertion that it is the cold women who bear the children 
of the ability required for administering and promoting 
civilization. Assume now, with the author, that sexual 
coldness produces a natural aversion to mating and mater- 
nity, and you will agree that the life of civilization de- 
pends on the existence of institutions that compel women 
to become mothers whether they will or not. Rape is the 
most effective institution of the kind, and the author de- 
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votes much space to what he considers to be virtually th. 
records of laboratory experiments in forced mating, the 
wiving of the remnant of the tribe of Benjamin and th. 
rape of the Sabine women. Out of the one, after three 
hundred years, came Saul, head and shoulders above his 
fellows; out of the other came imperial Rome. It dos 
not bother the author that both of these “historical inc;- 
dents” bear internal evidence of their real character 4 
popular myths. Nor does it bother him, when he sets ou; 
to account for the trifling character of the Asiatic Greek 
by the alleged loose morals of the Lydians, that the Lydian; 
were less Greek than the Prussians are French. 

Nothing bothers him. He retells the history of man. 
kind in the blind faith that it all has a bearing, and arrives 
at the most sombre conclusions: that the emancipation of 
women will ruin the race; that movements for the limita 
tion of private property are of the Devil; that prohibition 
is a huge mistake, since it saves the passionate types from 
extirpation by drink. 

How was it possible to foist so absurd a piece of work 
upon so respectable a publishing house as Putnam’s? The 
only reasonable hypothesis is sabotage. Some unscrupulous 
wag of a manuscript reader wagered a hat, I surmise, 
that he could put over on Putnam’s any book, no matter 
how worthless, if it stood staunchly for private property 
and the subjection of women and put sexual coldness back 
in its place as the foundation of all virtues. He did it. 

A, J. 


The Iowan Scene 


The Hawkeye, by Herbert Quick. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.00. 


ERBERT QUICK has shouldered the task of writ- 

ing a trilogy—one undertaken so rarely by any 
American novelist that it excites an initial respect which 
is without any necessary relation to the quality of the 
performance. In Vandemark’s Folly he told the story of 
the first pioneers who entered Iowa, during the decades 
before the Civil War. The Hawkeye, which comes next, 
gives a portrait of the twenty-five years from about 1870; 
and the third volume, it is at least natural to suppose, will 
deal with Iowa in the twentieth century. 

Here is an ambitious and admirable plan, executed by 
a writer of mature intelligence, long apprenticeship, and 
a great love for the country and the people he portrays 
He has, moreover, an excellent narrative gift and a good 
sense of characterization. One would like, with all this 
to fling one’s hat in the air and announce that The Hawt- 
eye and its predecessor are great novels. Unfortunately 
this is not quite possible. Mr. Quick has done brilliant and 
notable work, he means to Iowa quite as much as M: 
Lewis does to Minnesota, or Mr. Howe to Kansas, of 
Miss Cather to Nebraska. But Vandemark’s Folly and 
The Hawkeye are greater in conception, in historic inte™ 
est and novelty of material than they are as art, if by that 
word you imply something which cannot be achieved by 
taking thought, something which flowers out of the per 
sonality of the creator with an independence and vitalit! 
greater than, and apart from himself. 

During the thirty years after the Civil War, to which 
The Hawkeye is devoted, the West had growing pails 
Its communities were new and raw, and their civil gor 
ernment suffered from the irresponsibility and corruptio® 
which seem to be the natural accompaniments of a state of 
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‘THE MYSTERIES 3 PEOPLE 


History of a Proletarian Family Across the Ages 


By EUGENE SUE 


When the name of EUGENE SUE is mentioned one thinks at once of THE MYSTERIES 
OF PARIS and THE WANDERING JEW. Upon further reflection one recalls that he 
wrote other romances, notably a series entitled THE SEVEN CARDINAL SINS. The 
average Sue reader concludes that that is all that Eugene Sue ever wrote—or at any rate, that 


that is all that was ever translated of his works. 


The conclusion is erroneous. Sue wrote a 


work which in importance, in grandeur, in brilliancy far exceeds any of the aforementioned. 
That work, effectively if not formally suppressed, is entitled 


The Mysteries of the People 


That work has been translated into English from the 
original French by the eminent scholar, the late Daniel 


De Leon. THE-MYSTERIES OF THE PEOPLE 


is unquestionably Sue’s 
masterpiece. Into that 
work he poured his pas- 
sion for freedom and de- 
mocracy; on that work he 
lavished his scholarship, 
his learning, the result of 
his historical researches. 
For THE MYSTERIES 
OF THE PEOPLE is 
not merely a work of fic- 
tion, though fiction it is, 
fiction sublimated. It is 
fiction and history so 
blended as to produce a 
work truly unique in the 
annals of literature. 


The purpose of Sue is to 
trace the struggle of man- 
kind from slavery and 
oppression to freedom and 
democracy. To that end 


he pictures the history of two families: the family of 
Joel, representing the downtrodden and oppressed, and 
the family of Neroweg, representing the ruling, the 
autocratic classes. In a wonderful panorama, with 








What they think of SUE’S 
Mysteries of the People 


I have found the books most interesting because 
o fthe help they give me in picturing to myself 
what went on in other days. ... If one is in- 
terested in history, I think they would have value 
to him.—Prof. Ernest C. Moore of Harvard 
University, Division of Education (formerly of 
Yale University). 


I think that your group would make no mis- 
take in possessing yourselves of the historic novels 
of Eugene Sue. I believe that you would find 
them surprisingly modern, and, indeed, consider- 
ably futuristic as well. For we have not yet 
caught up with his vision. . . .—Rev. Charles 
Fleischer, leader of “The Sunday Commons,” 
Boston, Mass. 








glowing coldrs and a tremendous sweep, Sue depicts tiful volumes, bound 


the agelong struggle between oppressor and oppressed, 
between social rights and social wrongs. And with the 


marshalling of much historical data, with the passion 
of the Prophets, he makes clear to the reader that while 
at any given time autocracy and social wrongs may 


prevail, in the long run it 
is democracy, the spirit of 
freedom, that survives, 
while autocracy and op- 
pression, the spirit of 
slavery and darkness, go 
down to ignominious de- 
feat. 


THIS WORK IS HIS- 
TORY IN ITS MOST 
PLEASING GARB: IT 
IS FICTION TURN- 
ED TO A MOST USE- 
FUL PURPOSE. It 
fulfills with equal success 
the two important ends 
of modern endeavor—IT 
INSTRUCTS WHILE 
IT ENTERTAINS. IT 
ENTERTAINS 
WHILE IT IN- 
STRUCTS. 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE PEOPLE, owing to 
the great manufacturing cost, has been out of print for 
a few years. Originally published by us in 21 cloth 
bound volumes it has now been assembled into 3 beau- 
in flexible artcraft leather, 
printed on thin, opaque paper in large clear type. 
The set contains upward of 5,000 pages. 





tion, fictional history. 





Send for illustrated circular for full description 
and terms of THE MYSTERIES OF THE 
PEOPLE. Unique, matchless. Historical fic- 


right. 








THE MYSTERIES OF THE PEOPLE is 
published by us exclusively. No other English 
translation. Translation protected by copy- 
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society where every one is growing rich, or thinks he is 
on the eve of it. Fremont McConkey, Mr. Quick’s hero, 
begins in what is coming to be recognized as the middle 
western formula, as a boy whose sensitive and bookish 
intelligence makes him an alien figure among the hustling 
sons and daughters of the pioneers. The story of his 
childhood in the sixties seems to me much the best part 
of the book, recapturing the epic spirit of the rape of the 
prairie which was so great a part of the charm of Vande- 
mark’s Folly. As he grows up, you expect him to go 
East and become novelist, but instead he is snared 
by the net of local politics, and presently becomes an in- 
nocent accomplice—innocent because his generous and sim- 
ple nature does not permit him to suspect the purposes of 
those about him—in a series of acts of bribery and petty 
graft. 

He is saved, of course; becomes the successful editor 
of the local newspaper; and turns out to be a county cele- 
brity because of his courage in standing up to a mob intent 
on a lynching. He also marries the right girl—two of 
her, in fact, in David Copperfield fashion. His two hap- 
pen to be sisters, and the second one is for a time “wedded 
but no wife,” assuming the réle supposedly in order to care 
for the babies of her dead sister—though every one but the 
dunder-headed hero realizes that she has loved him from 
the beginning. 

The women are much less like lay figures than was the 
heroine of Vandemark’s Folly; and The Hawkeye de- 
serves a popular success on its merits as a rattling good 
story, among those who care nothing for the history of the 
Middle West a generation ago. For those who are inter- 
ested in this most characteristic phase of American life there 
is a vivid portrait of the community and its individuals, 
including a careful study of a sort of Juke-family band of 
outlaws who terrorize the countryside for more than a gen- 
eration. With the reservation already noted, one must wel- 
come Mr. Quick’s book as something in which to rejoice 
wholeheartedly, both for its own sake and because of the 
promise it holds of a revived interest among our novelists 
in the roots of our national character. 


B. B. 


The Index for Volume XXXVI, which was completed 
with our issue No. 468, has been printed separately. It 
will be mailed on request, post free, to any subscriber who 
will send his name and address on a postcard directed 
to The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York 
City. 








Contributors 


ArTHUR FisHer for the past five months has been tra- 
velling in many parts of Europe. He spent about a 
month in Germany and visited the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland. 


ViocaA Parapise and Heten CAMPBELL have written 
articles for Harper’s, Scribner’s, the Atlantic and 
other magazines. 


W. P. Crozier is an Oxford man on the staff of the 
Manchester ~Guardian and a well known writer on 
military and naval topics. 


C. E. Ayres is professor of philosophy and social cthics 
at Reed College. 






































THE HOUSE OF HOPE: POEMS 

By May WeppersuRN CANNAN 
Net $2.25 
A collection of lyrics, songs of the country-side 
and of London and Paris, followed by a dramatic 
poem The Journey of Women, all written be 
tween 1919 and 1923, illustrated with woodcuts 
by Phyllis Gardner. 


WORDSWORTH : 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS 
By H. W. Garrop Net $2.50 
A most profound and brilliant study of the poet 
that will be a real and lasting contribution to 
Wordsworth literature. The style of the book 
throughout is delightful. 
THE CONTINUITY OF LETTERS 
By Joun BatLey Probably Net $4.20 
A selected group of essays and lectures, dealing 
with some aspects of the English literature of 
the last three centuries, which will appeal to all 
lovers of literature. 


SOME AUTHORS 
By Str WALTER RALEIGH Net $5.00 
An important collection of literary essays which 
have become obscure by being buried in old 
periodicals or in large and costly editions, treat- 
ing of Boccaccio, Don Quixote, Robert Burns, 
Shelley, Matthew Arnold, Whistler, Burke, 
and others, with several published for the first 
time. 
THE ART OF POETRY 
By Wu.1aM Paton Ker $2.00 
Contents: The Art of Poetry; Shelley ; Samson 
Agonistes; Romantic Fallacies; Pope; Moliére 
and the Muse of Comedy; Matthew Arnold. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By AntHony TROLLOPE 
With an introduction by MicHaEt SADLEIR 
Cloth, Net 80c. 

A fascinating book. Reprinted for the first 
time since its original publication in 1883. “One 
of the most entertaining self-revelations by a 
man of letters in history.".—N. Y. Herald. 


PLAYS BY LEO TOLSTOY 
Translated by Louise and AytMerR MavubE 
Cloth, Net 80c. 
A complete edition of the plays by Leo Tolstoy 
including the Posthumous Plays. “Though | 
cannot say that Mr. Aylmer Maude is the best 
Tolstoy translator now living, that is only be- 
cause I cannot read the others, and have con- 
sequently no right to give my opinion about 
them.”—Bernarp SHaw in Saturday Night. 


THE POETS’ LIFE OF CHRIST 
By NorkMan AULT Net $3.25 
“All the most famous English Poets are rep- 
resented, and the life of Christ is told in a 
definite scheme of selected poems, from the 
Nativity to the Resurrection. Of real literary 
as well as of religious value."—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 
A RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN 
YEARS OF CHILDHOOD 
By Sercer AKSAKOFF 
Translated by J. D. Durr. Each, Cloth, Net 80c. 
These two volumes together with this author’s 
A Russian Schoolboy form Aksakoff's famous 
autobiographical triology. These fascinating 
books give a vivid and delightful account o! 
life in remotest Russia during the last years oi 
the 18th and the earliest of the 19th centuries. 
SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF SONG 
By R. Nose $4.20 
Deals specially with the dramatic and critical 
aspects of the songs, and discusses the conditions 
of presentation. 
Oxrorp University Press American Branch 
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JOSEPH CONRAD 


His short stories complete 
in a set of six volumes 


all for 


$700 


THE CENTURY 


Al year’s subscription to our 
most distinguished monthly 


all for 


$1900 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


An understanding of events 
in fifty-two installments 


AN offer like this needs a Barnum to do jus- 
tice to its munificence. A monthly and a weekly, 
rightly paired, are a happy magazine combina- 
tion anyway. When the. monthly is THE 
CenTuRY and the weekly is THe New Re- 
puBLIc, the forward-looking reader can look 


forward with confidence to a year of intel- 
lectual prosperity. But when the same ten 
dollars that buys the two magazines also buys 
six volumes of a writer like Conrad, his pros- 
perity forthwith becomes affluence. Look at it 
money-wise. Twelve numbers of THE CENTURY 
bought from month to month come to $6. Fifty- 
two numbers of THe New REPUBLIC, bought 
from week to week, come to $7.80. That makes 
$13.80, exclusive of the six Conrad volumes. 
Appraise them at only $5 and you have nearly 
$20 worth of really good reading matter for$10 
—seventy books for exactly 14 1-5 cents a book! 


Loox at it quality-wise. Here are the two 
outstanding American magazines of the new 
order. Each in its own freld is an authentic 
and distinguished reflection of the spirit of 
the times. Edited as both are from the same 
recent point of view, no other pair of American 
periodicals has more to offer to those who are 
alive to the interest and promise of this 
remaking world. In their pages the whole 
vast range of contemporary living finds ex- 
pression. In THe New REpPvBLic the accent 
is naturally that of the weekly—sharp, quick, 
immediate. Here the reader finds the be- 
tween-the-lines news of the day, and with it 
that authoritative comment and penetrating 
analysis which led Commerce and Finance to 
describe THe New REepvustic as “incompar- 
ably the finest thinking journal in America.”’ 
In Tue Century is the perspective, the de- 
liberation, the second thought of the monthly. 


Ill 









This edition of Conrad’s Short Stories, here brought together for the first time in a single 
t, has been issued through the cooperation of the author’s American publishers, Messrs. 
oubleday, Page & Company. The books are bound in crimson cloth, lettered in gold and 
amped in blank with The New Republic’s ship emblem on the covers. This edition may be 
bught only in connection with a subscription to The New Republic. The titles of the six 
blumes (which contain twenty-odd stories) are: I. Tales of Unrest, II. Youth, III. Falk, 
. A Set of Six, V. "Twixt Land and Sea, VI. Within the Tides. 





meee ee CO CO Caen cca ea ea see ee scissors--~— 
ne New Repustic, 421 West 21st Street, New York Crry: For the enclosed $10 send The New Republic and 
he Century each for a year, and the six Conrad books postpaid* in the United States to: 





Magazines and books are postpaid in 
he U. S. A. For Canadian postage add 


sc; foreign $1.25. ee F 





or the two magazines («without the 
ooks) remit $7.50; for The NR and the 
ooks remit $6.85. 





Address 








gazines and books may go to the same 
ddress, or to three separate addresses. 
If the latter, use additional sheet.) The 
ubscriptions may be new or renewal—or in full 
ixtensions of current subscriptions. er 


DNORED ONLY IF SENT DIRECT TO THE NEW REPUBLIC BY SUBSCRIBERS. (INVALID THROUGH AGENTS) 


12-12-23 
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THE STRUGGLEFOR 
POWER 
IN MOSLEM ASIA 


E. Alexander Powell 


December 12, 19 23 


Negro Poets and their Poems 
By R. T. Kerlin 


Author of the Voice of the Negro 


An original interpretation of the mind of 
the Negro as reflected in the contem. 
porary poetry of the race. 


Neatly printed, beautifully 
illustrated, and well bound. 


$1.50 at all booksellers 
$1.65 by mail 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1538 Ninth St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


BRILLIANT piece of political writing. 
The author has given the clearest account 
we have seen of the complicated affairs of the 
Near East—of Persia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
Syria, the new Turkey, Arabia and Palestine. 


He is perfectly frank about the bullying and 
jockeying of the great powers there, and has 


some exceedingly interesting recent history to 
I2mo, 389 pages. with 4 maps. 
Price $2.50 














relate. 


The Cooperative School 
Bulletin 


Five cents per copy 
Fifty cents per year (ten issues) 
Published in the interest of the Public Schools 


‘At all Bookstores Published by 


353 Fourth Aveme THE CENTURY CO. Indiana 


New York Auburn 











SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE 
Central Park West and 64th Street 
December 9, 11 A. M. 
DR. FELIX ADLER 
Second of a series of three addresses on 


“The (Religion of Spiritual Progress; the Spiritual Atti- 
tude Toward Enemies” 














| 8 P. M. Open Forum—Leacue of Nations 
Oswald Garrison Villard 
Prefessor Edwin A. R. Seligman 


The public is cerdially invited 


FURNESS 
BERMUD 
LINE 
(Bermuda Gee't’s Official Contract 
Steamers) 


Book NOW fer Winter and Holi- | 
day Sailings to BERMUDA— | 


> > . 
Vacationist’s Paradise 
Only 2 Days from New York. 

From New York, Wed. and Sat. — 
Landing passengers directly at Hamil 
ton Dock, avoiding delay and inconvex- 

ience of transfer by tender. 























THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


COOPER UNION 
8 e’cleck 


Friday Eve., Dec. 4—Everett Dean Martin: 
“What Psychelogists think about Censcious- 


istoria Calamitatum 


[epee 


pess. 

Sunday Eve., Dec. 16—Dr. Alexander Gelden- 
weiser: “The Worth of Suffering.”’ 

8. H. Clark: Gals- 


Tuesday Eve, Dec. 18— 
: worthy’s “‘Strife.”’ 
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MANAGING HOUSEKEEPER for a 
large Summer Camp for Girls in Maine. 


Your name and address Letter and credientials to Box 238, The f 
attractively printed in rich purple ink on ex- New Republic. ak... Fe ao — es 
cellent bond paper, 200 sheets (5344x6%4) and mo tele OF 


pa a ney ~ es, or = — ag Wh 
ouble sheets an 0 envelopes for 90. le 

THAT BOOK YOU WANT! SS. “Fert Victoria” and 

We have ever 1,060,600 (Secondhand and Ss. S. 


Write pleialy, —— desired; west of — 
sippi and Canada add 20c. postage. Sen » | 
for samples, or currency with order. Send New) on every cenceivable eubject_ im stock, “Fort St. George 
- +. t. i Ve mR SPSL Also Rare Books Sets Each 14,808 Tens Displacement 
ART-PRESS, Dept. N, 219 7th Av., N Authers. Catalegues require- stedern tetite ele Paseport? 
ments, All Sports 
including Golf (Twe 18-Hele Courses), 
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UTOPIAN ESSAYS 
by John Veiby 


1, The Flowers of Democracy. 2. For Sports 
Only. 3. The Powers That Be. 


Cloth-bound, 135 pages. Price $1.00. 
Address 
John Veiby, Box 294, South Bend, Ind. 





121 Charing Cross Read, Lendon, Eng. 

















FOR SALE: Complete set ef bound vel- 
umes of New Republic to-date (35 vels.). 
Retail value $104.75. Price fer quick sa 
$75.00 plus delivery charges. Ad Bex 
236, The New Republic. 











Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Herse Racing, 
Fishing, Riding, Driving, Cycling, et- _ 
—— | 
For illustrated Booklets en Bermuds oF 
St. George Hotel and West Indies write | 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y. 
or any Lecal Teurist Agent | 
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HIS little card, printed in scarlet and black, on heavy 

vellum, will be mailed direct from this office to recipients 
of gift subscriptions to THE NEW REPUBLIC. 
please use the form below, and note that for very little more 
than the cost of two subscriptions (your own and another) 
you may have Joseph Conrad’s short stories, complete in 
six volumes—a distinguished set of New Republic books. 






In ordering 
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tresses given below: 








In this New Republic Edition of six 
volumes the short stories of Joseph 
Conrad are brought together for 
the first time in a single set. The 
books are bound in red cloth, let- 
tered in gold, and stamped in blank 
with the ship emblem of The New 
Republic. The titles of the six vol- 
umes are: I. Tales of Unrest, II. 
Youth, IIL, Falk, IV. A Set of Six, 
V. 'Twixt Land and Sea, VI. With- 
in the Tides, 

For two subscriptions without the 
books remit $9.00. Valid in Decem- 
ber only. One subscription $5.00. 








Jo The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 
or the enclosed $11.00* send me post-paid (in the U.S.) the six volumes of Joseph Conrad’s com- 
plete short stories, enter my subscription for a year, and another subscription, to be sent to the ad- 


(THIS IS MY NAME AND ADDRESS) (THIS IS THE RECIPIENT OF THE GIFT 





SUBSCRIPTION ) 
edi i Shsod0 +0 ccdedeminneneen tne ae SE Stbguh cossicoks tC; cdbutedeacedentous 
Address ..... Psst eee ew es ceeecseeccenees DET atutdin< cnann dn apiadceddssabeoeabe 
OEE ct c'pededvces caseaebausweuens Ati s s onbincos> sbandbaedastanne 


12-12-23 
* Remit $12.25 to include Canadian postage, $13.25 to include foreign postage, on both books and subscription. 








yet remember more people than ever before 


A New Set of Thirty 
— Masterpieces 


HERE never has been a 
finer Christmas gift than 
good books. They show 
that you respect your 
friends as people of cul- 
ture; they show, equally 
clearly, your own appre- 
ciation of things worth 
while. They are ac- 
ceptable by men, women, children. 


With this new Little Leather Library 
set, think how much you can do for so 
little money! For only $2.98, you can 
give the entire set to ome person—or ten 
books to each of three persons—or five 
books to each of six persons. Or if you 
please, you can send one book to each of 
thirty persons, in place of Christmas cards, 
and at no more expense. 


How Can It Be Done? 


What sort of books can be given to you at this amazingly 
low price of $2.98 for thirty! Many people have guessed 
they are worth from five to ten times the cost. The paper is 
equal to that used in $1.50 books; the type is clear and easy 
to read; there are over 3,000 pages in the set; the binding 
is of a remarkable limp Croftcott, beautifully embossed. It 
looks so much like leather as to confuse even an expert. This 
amazing value is possible only through quantity production, 
by printing in editions of one million volumes at a time. 


The titles include the greatest works, each one complete, 
of such Masters as: Barrie, Kipling, Shaw, Yeats, Allen, 
Balzac, Browning, Elizabeth Browning, Dante, Dumas, 
Emerson, Whitman, Whittier, Poe, Irving, Ibsen, Shakes- 
peare, Lamb, Moore, Tennyson, Plato, Wilde, Maeterlinck, 
Turgenev, Longfellow, Elbert Hubbard. 


No More Printed This Year 
Examine Them At Our Risk 


Little Leather Library volumes can be found today in the 
finest homes in the land. Let us send you this mea set at 
our risk. If you do not agree it is worth from five to ten 
times the price—send it back and you will not be out one 

cent. Right now we are shipping as high as three 

\. thousand sets a day, with heavy Christmas orders still 

\\ to come. At this rate, some “last-minute buyers” 

\ may be disappointed. For it is too late to print 

\ again this year. We urge you, therefore, to 

send in your order mow and not to delay 
\Qone day. 


\ 


\. LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORPORATION 
Dept. 6212 


ef the Little Leather Li- No 54 Fourth Ave., New York City 


brary and a pair of 





Bas-Relief Book ds free 
with eaeh set. I will give the 
pestman $2.98, plus delivery charge, \ 

upen arrival ef each set. It is 
und , hewever, that this is not 

to be considered a purchase. If the \ 
boeks do net in every way come up to my 
expectation, I reserve the right to return 
them any time within thirty days and you 
agree to return my money. 
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If you order at once, these beautiful 
Lincoln Bas-Relief Book Ends wiil be 
included without cost. 
they make a wonderful gift. 
least $1.00, in some stores probably $1.50. 
cedented offer is made to New Republic readers, for 
advertising purposes, to introduce this new 
set into representative 


With the com- 
Retail price at 
This unpre- 


American homes g 


this Christmas. If you wish a pair, 
send the coupon at once. 


NOTE: If shipment is to be made to friends, enclose check 
or money erder fer preper amount (adding Sic for rostage 
which is the average char; 





ge). 
(Outside of U. &., Price $3.50, Cash with Order) 





